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In this partisan world, as is known, ? But of all the gay parties I’ve me 
) 
There are parties of every degree, ; Since I first took a notion to roan 
Some in favor of mitre and throne ; None ever have equaled those yet 


An thers to set all men free; Which meet in my own quiet home 


There are parties of pleasure a aces all blend 
And 


And parties to sail, fish 





: In this party, the g 


parties to dance and to walk To cheer me whene’er I return ; 


and av 
and gun, In this circle, there moves no false friend 


arties to drink and to talk To rejoice should I happen to mourn 


There are parties to quilt and to sew, Love and beauty preside 
And th 


There are those that have nothing to do, 


o’er the scene 


se formed for music and song; To which innocence lends every charm; 


*Tis a party that’s worthy a queen, 


And know not to which side they belong; Whose smiles even nature disarm 





re are sume that are private—select— Oh, who that this party could view, 


In the 
Would exchange its delights t 


1 which there are few at their ease, bosom of home and of love 





arties of wealth and respect, pursue 


Vho are 


bound one another to teaze! Those follies which parties upprove ” 


lt 
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**© One I love, two I love, 
Three I love, I say,’? &¢.—Motner Goose. 


Watcx shall I banish—oh, which shall [ choose? Ernest is mystical, full of high thought— 

All so bewitch me, I none can refuse ; 2 All inspiration, from stars and fire caught; 

All are so dear to me—love me so well, Earth, air, the beautiful, speak to his soul ; 
$ 


Rising to eminence, minds he’ll control 





Which to elect of them, how can I tell? 


Clarence is beautiful—pet of the girls— Exquisite roses! | love ve ail best 


Black his imperial, glossy his curls— Dear is each giver—oh, which shall be blest ” 


> 


Sad my dilemma—what, what shall I do 


Shall it be you, sir—or you 


Suns are hi none his form can surpass, 


s eves, 


Tender the glances he throws to his—g-lass. sif—or you? 


Ned is magnificent, proud 1s his crest, Hark! a voice. whispering, speaks from above 


Choose not the beauty that ’s born of self-love 


Titles, and honors, and wealth his bequest— 


A 
Ho 


inds, grays, and 


. but I fear, ere the honey-moon ’s o’er, 


ays, more than me, he ’ll adore, 


, 
Choose not the pride that is blazoned in gold, 


Choose the true not 


t nor sold 
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I am a child again, as I look on this pleasant pic- 
ture. Iam tar from the noisy town; far from the 
bustling crowd; and away among the broad open 
fields and shady woodlands, basket in hand, and 
None 


knew better than | where the blackberries grew 


heart full of joy as the heart of a singing bird. 


largest and ripest, and none could quicker fill to the 
b i 
, 


a few seratches ? What cared | if a July sun made 


basket. What cared | for a torn apron or 


my cheeks as brown asanut? There was health 
aud Vigor in every vein and muscle, and joy in my 
I ee - rit 

ear childhood! Tome it is pleasant, sometimes, 


tu go back to that sweet season, when life was bright 
as a summer day, and hope unsaddened by disap- 
pointment; When, if tears came now and then, 
they were dried up quickly in smiles. 


Last summer was in the old place where, years 
ago, as a child, | chased the buttertlies, gathered 
wild flowers, and picked berries in their season. 
The ever-advancing step of improvement had done 
much to remove the old landmarks, and obliterate 
the signs by which I could know it as the dear spot 


where, in the early time of life, I sported with the 





light-winged hours. I felt sad as I looked in vain 


for the spring that threw up its bright waters in a 


shady grove, a little way from where the home of 


my childhood still reared its modest front. The 


trees—fine old oaks and chestnuts—had fallen be- 
neath the axe of the woodman, and the sun had dried 
the spring. The plough had followed, and now tlie 
golden grain swayed there to the caressing breeze. 
To the eyes of the farmer, who had ploughed the 
ground and sowed the seed, that field, all ripe for 
the hand of the reapers, was a pleasant sight. But 
beyond that field was a pleasanter sight for me. It 
was a little dell, along which meandered a quiet 
stream as in years gone by ; so quiet that the sofily 
gliding Waters gave not so much as an answering 
sigh to the woving zephyrs that came down and 


} 


kissed its glassy surface. How many a basket of 
blackberries, large, sweet. and luscious, had this 
spot yielded me; and there were the thick, tangled 
bushes still, loaded with fruit as when I was a child 
So little change had taken place, that it seemed as 
if a month had not intervened since, a merry-hearted 
little girl, I was here with my playmates. 

Nothing has ever carried me back so realizingly 
to life’s early spring-time as that visit to the shady 
dell, in and around which the blackberry bushes 
grew so thick that a rabbit could hardly make his 
way between them. And when I left the spot with 
a basket of fruit, scratched hands, and dress torn in 


a dozen places, my heart was full of old emotions— 


{ 
{ I was, in tact, a child again 
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Tiny infant, lightly laying 

On a sister’s knee— 

Clasped eyes and clasped hands, 
As though praying— 

Whilst new smiles, in rosy bands, 


Clamber up and over thee 


There is surely joy of favor 

In thy wish or dream ; 

Thou art dreaming, or dost know 
Love’s deep savor ; 

For thy form is in a glow, 


Swelling like a fresh loosed strez 





Now thou wakest, and now ¢ryest 


Ina wi 





flush! thy kin will rock thee well, 
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Where thou lest 
Back into the angel’s spell, 


Nor will leave thee then alone 


Blessed laugher! can a trifle 

Make thee thus forget 

Spiritual glories shown— 

Baubles rifle 

From the mould grace thought its own, 


Each strong seed of wonder s 


Yet the sowers shall be sowing 
While with thee is s; 

For of souls to earth unwed 
Overflowing 

Is the fragrance of the bed, 


Is the love that seraphs bring 


























BLACKBERRYING. 
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Tue unclouded and tranquil close of a long and 


successtul career in art, literature, or science, Is a 





phase of human life not less rare than grateful. 
Misfortune, error, or an unhappy organization, so 
often renders the development of gifted men incom- 
plete or morbid, that an exception to so common a 
lot deserves earnest attention. It shows that what 
are called the infirmities of genius are not inevitable ; 
that there is a method of exercising the inteilect 
without compromising health; and that moral integ- 
rity may co-exist with the boldest mental enterprise. 
Perhaps the most illustrious instance, in modern 
times, of an efficient and genial life of scientific re- 
His ob- 


servation was remarkable both for activity and scope. 


search, is that of Alexander Von Humboldt. 


His study of the phenomena of the universe was 
habitual; and in the eager pursuit of a special in- 
quiry, he improved even the circumstances that 
baffled his progress. Thus, when delayed by politi- 
cal events from embarking on his American expedi- 
tion, he occupied himself in ascertaining the height 
of the central plain of Castile; when becalmed on 
soundings, he examined the weeds collected on the 
lead, to gain new light for a theory of the coloring 
of plants; the haze that, for many hours, concealed 
from his sight the Peak of Teneriffe, induced inge- 
nious speculations on the effects of atmosphere on 
vision. Even amid the dreary expanse of the ocean, 
this 


analyzing the gases in the air-vessel of a flying-fish, 


bservant spirit was constantly awake, now 


now tracing the source of the phosphorescent gleams 
that shine from the gambols of a porpoise, and now 
silently watching the effect of a new firmament on 
the sense of wonder in his own mind. A swallow 
that alights in the rigging gives the hint for a treat- 
ise on the migration of birds ; and when the shadows 
of night encompass the vessel, and clouds obscure 
the stars, the indefatigable inquirer lingers on his 
watch to note “the dip of the needle.” 

But his investigation of nature was as universal as 
it was constant; and it is to this quality we chiefly 
ascribe its great results. In certain departments of 
seience, others have aecomplished more ; but in the 
discovery of truths resulting from a combination of 
all, Humboldt is pre-eminent. 
is the comprehensive view he takes of the laws and 


His great distinction 
facts of the physical world. No naturalist ever so 
united minute observation with the ability to gene- 
ralize. The smallest trait of material form or action 
did not evade his curious eye; and the grandest 
hypothesis could not subdue his intelligent soul. 


Cuvier looked more extensively into comparative 


anatomy ; Herschel mapped out more elaborately 
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the chart of the heavens; Davy tried, with more 
subtle and various tests, the composition of air; and 
Linnzeus more fully nomenclated the genera of 
plants: but over these and every other field of na- 
tural science, Humboldt wandered with enthusiasm 
He represents In science the genuine eclectic He 
intuitively reeognized the unity of nature, and ua- 
derstood the relative worth of details far better than 
those who were satisfied with grasping them in an 
isolated way. He studied celestial phenomena with 
reference to the history, the processes, and the con- 
dition of the earth, the sea in its influence upon the 
land, and vegetation as connected with the air. He 
sought for great central truths, and estimated par- 
ticular facts according as they led to these. Hence 
both the range and the minuteness of his observa- 
tion. While arranging his instruments, on the top 
of a lofty mountain, to calculate its altitude, inelina- 
tion, and relation to other terrestrial masses, he 
chronicles the peculiarities of a little hairy bee that 
creeps across his hand. The “thick, cylindrical 
trunks and delicate, lace-like foliage of the tree- 
ferns in the humid clefts of the Cordilleras,’’ are 
described by him with the same zest as the “strife 
of the liquid element with the solid land."’ He re- 
cords both the singular fact that insect-life exists in 
the tubular holes of the glacier, and the sublime one 
that the age of the hills may be ascertained by “ the 
character of the sedimentary strata they have up- 
lifted.”’ 


chres to aid the study of 


He collected crania from aboriginal sepul- 
human physiology and 
races, as Well as rare flowers to illustrate botanical 
science ; he examined the vast superficies of a steppe 
in Asia, as well as calculated the distance to which 
the howling of a species of wild menkey can be 
heard; he watched the conflict between a horse ane 
the electric eel with the same careful interest as he 
scrutinized the traits of a fossil. The luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, the roll of the Pacific waves, 
the direction of an aerolite, the flora and geology of 
Mexico and Siberia, volcanos and cataracts, the in- 


fluence of temperature, eclipses, tides, thunder 
storms, earthquakes—all natural events and agen- 
cies, from the grandest to the most common, at- 
tracted his studious notice. His activity of mind in 
this respect has seldom been equaled; and if we 
follow his career from the time when he entered 
himself a pupil of Werner, in the mining school at 
Freyburg, at the age of twenty-one, to his eightieth 
birthday. which occurred last autumn, we find him 
undertaking the most formidable journeys to realize 
this rare capacity and intense spirit for observation. 
Blessed with an excellent physical constitution, and 
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an adequate estate, he early devoted himself to scien- 
tific research, not only with ardor, but with calm 
resolution; and, in pursuit of this object, exposed 
himself to all vicissitudes of climate, to the greatest 
privations, to years of toil and danger, with the most 


cheerful hardihood. 


From his first essay on the 
Basalts of the Rhine to his Cosmos, we trace the 
results of experiment, the data of positive know- 

Whether 


making the Continental tour in youth, giving his 


ledge. the fruits of patient observation. 


manhood to the exploration of the American Couti- 
nent, or braving the frozen regions of Siberia in his 
old age, we find him always looking upon nature 
with the inquisitive, expectant, yet reverent eye of 
the philosopher, wearied with no minutia, over- 
awed by no mystery, and baffled by no obstacie. If 
det 


hers the stalis- 





ined in a provincial town, he gat 
tics of trade, population, and health. After a long 
day *s excursion amid the solitudes of the desert, or 
in a radiant forest of the tropies, he devotes the 
evening to arranging for preservation the specimens 
he has gathered; and when the natural resources 
of a locality have been exhausted, he turns to the 
language of its inhabitants, and, by certain philo- 
ogical analogies, discovers their identity with some 
other and tar distant race. The same assiduity 
which crowned the ornithological expeditions of 
Audubon with success, the same insight which 
enabled Franklin to trace the relations of electric 
phenomena, impelled and guided Humboldt through- 
out the realm of science. If Wordsworth has been 
justly regarded as the interpreter of the sentiment 


of nature, Humboldt may, with equal truth, be con- 





red the interpreter of her laws. He looked upon 


the material universe as Shakspeare looked upon 


an life, not with the partial glance of a selfish 
theorist, nor the careless one of an inconsiderate 
spectator, but with the large, sympathetic, keen, and 
rational vision of a man who would recognize eter- 
nal principles and universal laws, who would re- 
unite the links of a vast chain and detect the wisdom 


concealed in such consummate power. 


This intense habitude of observation, by means 
of which Humboldt gathered so many important 
natural facts, opened so many avenues to discovery, 
and afforded so many invaluable hints to the whole 
scientific fraternity, yielded him chiefly materials 
for induction and reference. He recorded them for 
the benefit of the world, in elaborate works descrip- 
tive of the countries he had explored as revealed by 
the light of science. But it would be unjust to his 
claims, Were we to recognize him only as an indus- 
trious and bountiful purveyor in the realms of 
knowledge, like Sir Joseph Banks. 
his researches is immeasurably enhanced by the 


The value of 


reflective process to which he submitted them; and 
he excelled many of his brilliant cotemporaries in 
this regard, from the fact that his power of combi- 
nation equaled, if it did not surpass, that of analysis. 
Heretofore the universe had been examined. as it 





were, piecemeal. One inquirer gave his life to 


ge: logical examinations, another to botanical studies. 
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Arago experimented on the polarization of light; 
Priestley made chemical discoveries; Buffon wrote 
a history of the animal kingdom; while Humboldt, 
after observing the phenomena and arranging the 
facts of nature, sought, by meditation, to arrive at 


their mutual relations and absolute significance. 


“Truth would dimly beacon him 
From mountains rough with pines, and flit and wink 
©O’er dazzling wastes of frozen snow, and tremble 


Into assured light in some branching mine."’ 


From the close of his juvenile education at Got- 
tingen, his life seems to have been thus divided 


between observation and study. 


** One tyrant aim 
Absorbing all, fills up the interval— 
One vast, unbroken chain of thought kept up, 
Through a career or friendly or opposed 
To its existence; lite. death, light, and shade, 
The shows of the world, were bare receptacles, 
Or indices of truth, to be wrung thence 


> 


His long residence in Paris, though ostensibly de- 


voted to the publication of his voluminous works, 
was a period of unremitted examination of the most 
important contributions to science found in the libra- 


ries and cabinets, enlivened by personal intercourse 








and correspondence with the most illustrious men 


of the age. This alternate consultation of the re- 


cords of scientific discovery and the actual pheno- 
mena of nature—this systematic g'ieaning of the 
elements of truth, and subsequent contemplation of 
their agency in physical history, led to the most 
important results. In the first place, it induced this 
earnest Inquirer to recognize the limits of human 
knowledge, to avoid that fatal self-complacency 
which bars the access of new truth, and to anni- 
“ Na- 


ture,’’ he says, “ presents itself to the human intel- 


hilate the despotism of narrow prejudice. 


lect as a problem which cannot be grasped, and 


whose solution is impossible, since it requires a 
knowledge of the combined action of all natural 
forces.’? But the peculiar advantage of the method 
of Humboldt is that it gives scope and impulse to 
inquiry, by extending its horizon and regulating its 
pursuit according to a philosophical system. The 
riches of nature are inexhaustible, but they exist in 
wholly separate and independent forms ; their pro- 
duction is realized by varied and mutual processes, 
and, like human life, they are subject to a common 
destiny. Hence, Humboldt declares that “ it is only 
by distributing phenomena into groups that we have 
been able, in the case of a few, to discover the em- 
pire of certain natural laws grand and simple as 
In this and similar inferences, we 


If the motive of this 


xnature herself.’ 
perceive the acute thinker. 
great apostle of natural science was a thirst for 
knowledge, and the means of his success unwearied 
observation, the instrument whereby that success 
was achieved and rendered beneficial to the world 
yas his ample reasoning, his causality—the breadth 
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and clearness of his intellect. His mind could not 
rest ut a barren and isolated fact; he was not satis- 
fied with ascertaining the proximate cause of a na- 
tural event, but arduously strove to reconcile details 
with general effects, to infer a law trom apparent 
incongruities, and to establish the true bond of con- 
nection between numerous dissimilar, but mutually 
related phases of the universe. In a word, Hum- 
boldt’s great aim was to illustrate the philosophy 
of nature. Thus he observes: “ It is by subjecting 
isolated observations to the process of thought, and 
by combining and comparing them, that we are 
enabled to discover the relations existing in common 
between the climatic distribution and the individuality 
of organic forms.’’ This comprehensive view and 
philosophical tone are characteristic of Humboldt. 
In this respect, he differs from the majority of 
writers on kindred subjects, whose books and lee- 
tures are almost wholly statistical, Who seem to see 
everything through a single and narrow medium, 
and carry into science the exclusive and special aim 


A 


progressive development of science was the creed 


which obtains in trade and mechanical pursuits. 


of Humboldt; and he founded his anticipations of 
the future on his experience of the past, which indi- 
revelations : 


cates three reliable sources of new 


first, the effect of reason upon phenomena; second, 
events in the history of the world enlarging the 
sphere of observation, such as steam navigation; 
and third. the discovery of new meas of perception, 
such as the telescope. His own example illus- 
trates the vast efficiency of the former—* investi- 
gating causes and their mutual connection,’ and 
uniting combination with analysis. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of the enlarge- 
ment and nterest afforded a sphere of physical in- 
quiry, by such broad and thoughtful interpretation, 
is that of geography. Within the remembrance of 
us all, this was one of the most dry and technical 
branches of education—a mere epitome of names 
and buundaries. When Pinkerton added some gene- 
ral facts relative to the natural productions, climate, 
and population of countries, and Malte Brun shed 
a few rays of philosophy on the statistical details of 
the subject, they were hailed as a new and enter- 
But to Humboldt and 


his cotemporaries belongs the honor of almost cre- 


prising school of geographers. 


ating the science of physical geography by revealing 
the individuality of the terrestrial masses, the dis- 
position of their parts, their situation relatively to 
the rays of the sun, and the consequent effect of 
climate upon animal and vegetable life. They show 
that Europe is characterized by its islands and the 
great indentation of its shores, and is therefore the 
first of the civilizing continents, by affording such 
for such an 
Asia, on the contrary, they define as the 


facilities intercourse, and arena for 
events. 
continent of the germs, being only open at its margin 


Africa ie closed to the ocean; and 


to the ocean. 
America lies between two great ones; hence the 
vastness of her destiny. 


Thus is revealed a plan 


IN HUMBOLDT. 
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which governs the evolutions of history. So, too 
in regard to climate ; the tropical has the wealth of 
nature, and the temperate develops man. Thus Ham- 
boldt connects the facts of science with humanity ; 
he points out the intimate alliance between man and 
nature ; and, accordingly, contemplates the aspects 
as well as the economy of the former, uniting the 
practical with the utilitarian view, and recognizing 
the eonnection between the ideal and the material 
world, and the oflice of imagination as well as that 
of reason in the interpretation of her mysteries. 
The latter, he declares, ‘prompts and excites dis- 
coveries,’’ and that. ‘besides the pleasure derived 
from acquired knowledge, there lurks in the mind 
of man, and tinged with a shade of sadness, an un- 
Satisfactory longing for something beyond the pre- 
sent, a striving towards regions yet unknown and 
unopened.”’ 

Throughout his researches, Humboldt thus weds 
nature to humanity. He investigates history, litera- 
ture, and political economy, as well as strata, nebu- 
lee and vegetation; and defines the relation of physi- 
He the 


influence of the universe, not only upon vitality. but 


untolds 





cal laws to human well-being. 
the soul of man; illustrating the eflect of the skies 
of Greece in modifying the genius of that nation; of 
the sublimity of nature in exciting the devotion of 
the 
awakening the skill of the artist, as exhibited in the 


f 


Hebrew psalmist ; of her picturesque beauty in 


landscapes of Claude, Ruysdael, and Poussin ; « 
her impressiveness and sentiment, as evolved by 
Shakspeare and Dante, Rousseau and Camoens. He 
pays a just tribute to the accuracy of the great poets 
in their delineation of her charms, and traces the 
degree and kind of appreciation of them manifested 
by different nations and eras ; thus he notices the 
remarkable fact, that “no description has been 
transmitted to us from antiquity of the eternal snow 
of the Alps, reddened by the evening glow or the 
morning dawn, of the beauty of the blue ice of 
the glaciers, or of the sublimity of Swiss natural 
scenery, although statesmen and generals, with men 
of letters in their retinue, continually passed through 
Helvetia on their road to Gaul.”’ 

It is from such views of the relative agency of 
scientific truth upon human welfare and culture, 
that the recent association of her laws with moral, 
artistic, and religious discussions is derived. Thus 
one ingenious writer illustrates the omnipresence 
of Deity by the truths of astronomy, suggesting, by 
the rate at which light travels from the earth to the 
different stars, a microscope for time, whereby the 
succession of events Is distinctly revealed at regular 
intervals. Another the law of retribution 
from the limitless undulations of the air making 
We are assured, 


infers 


audible for ever our every word. 
by a votary of the science of numbers, that music 
and painting give us pleasure because its final ap- 
peal is made to a mathematical organ; by La Place, 
that when all tokens of nations have perished, they 
have survived in the perfection of their astronomi 
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eal observations; by a cultivator of acoustics, that 
the genius of great composers consists only in an in- 
telligent grouping of etherial waves; by the geolo- 
gist, that the Mosaic account of the creation har- 
monizes with the physical history of the earth; by 
the reflective moralist, that the serenity of virtue is 
as strictly derived from immutable law as the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. The eloquent essayist traces 
the authentic forms of architecture to the shape of 
aves, plants, and trees, and the polished stones of 
ibeach. Agriculture is becoming a science in the 
rht of chemical philosophy, an anaiogy is esta- 
blished between the scale of music ana the colors 
the prism, aed many a gem of modern verse is 
wetry only because it records a beautiful scientific 
truth. The calmness of the geometrician, the bril- 
jant combinations and analyses of the chemist, the 
grand deductions of the geographer, the sublime 
perceptions of the astronomer, instead of being mere 
tacts of their individual consciousness, are now re- 
varded as elements of universal truth intimately 
‘onnected with the destiny, not only of nature, but 
of the human race. The system of correspondence 
held by a growing sect, according to which the out- 
ward universe is only the material type of the spi- 
ritual world, indicates the same tendency. This 
reconciliation between the man of science, the lover 
nature, and the Christian, or rather the many 
evidences constantly afforded of a profound and 
mevitable sympathy between them, is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. It is rapidly bring- 
ing abstract truths into the sphere of positive demon- 
stration, and elevating physical facts into the realm 
of spiritual significance. It is drawing into the 
sweetest union poetry and philosophy, proving, day 
by day, that “truth is stranger than fiction,’ and 
making vivid and conscious the relation between 
the seen and the unseen, the real and ideal, the 
beautiful and the true. In this auspicious and pro- 
gressive regeneration of science, Humboldt has been 
a hardy and attractive pioneer, and amid the details 
of research and the precise statement of laws, has 
never failed to recognize in nature “ a mysterious 
communion with the life of man.”’ 

[t is but recently that the just relation of science 
to literature has been discovered. The one may be 
defined as the investigation of nature, and the other 
is the art of communicating truth ; and thus viewed, 
it is obvious of what mutual service they are capa- 
ble. Men of letters have been too much disposed to 


regard scientific inquirers as materialists, and the 
latter have retorted by assigning literary pursuits to 
the visionary. The facts of science afford the rich- 
est suggestions, both for illustration and argument, 
in every department of literature ; while the graces 
of style, and the charms of rhetoric and poetry, like 
the downy wing attached to the seed, carry germs 
of scientific truth far and wide, and implant them in 


a genial soil. 

{t has been more fortunate for the growth than the 
spread of the naturalist’s acquirements, that his 
fraternity have so often been devoted to specialties, 
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and for a too liberal mind there is no pedantry so 
repulsive as that of science. To one at all cogni- 
zant of the grandeur and mystery of nature, it is 
insupportable to listen to the complacent monologue 
of some explorer into the habits of shell-tish, or 
advocate of a theory of storms, who has selected 
from the arcana of the universe a single phenomenon 
or object for a hobby, whereon to nourish his nar- 
row conceit and wear out the patience of his ac- 
quaintance. It is for this want of broad interpreta- 
tion, of noble enthusiasm, of reverent insight, that 
science has so long failed to commend itself as a 
means of universal culture. The literature of sci- 
ence has been chiefly written by men exclusively 
scientific, or men inadequately versed in what they 
eloquently impart ; the one sacrificing attractiveness 
to dry fact, and the other authenticity and complete- 
ness to elegance. St. Pierre, Goldsmith, Dr. Good, 
and other graceful compilers of natural history, 
however agreeable, are but superficial teachers. 
On the other hand, the authors of manuals, text- 
books, and treatises, in their anxiety to present rigid 
truth, appear to scorn the beauty with which she is 
so intimately allied. They give us formal books of 
statistics, instead of inspiring revelations. 

Men of science have too often pursued their voca- 
tion in a material, prosaic, and narrow spirit; they 
have exercised the perceptive faculties and kept the 


sympathetic in abeyance; they have dreaded the 


least play of fancy or utterance of feeling, as if it 
would inevitably impugn their reliability and the 
dignity of their pursuit. In quite a different light 
are nature’s wonders unfolded to us by Humboldt. 
He has the wisdom of the heart as well as of the 
head; he is quite aware that there are other ave- 
nues of truth besides the senses. Hegis equally 
alive to the poetry and the philosophy of the out- 
ward world. When the light on the last European 
shore fades before his gaze, he melts with the asso- 
ciations of home. In his retirement at Potsdam, 
when an aged man, he traces, with his indefatigable 
pen, reminiscences of scenery beheld in youth, with 
the enthusiasm of a poet, and follows, on a chart, 
the march of the American army in Mexico, ex- 
plored by him years before, and indulges in the 
noblest anticipations for the ultimate progress of 
that degraded land, through the colonization of a 
more enlightened and vigorous race. 

“ The sight of a fan palm,”’ he says, “in an old 
tower of the botanical garden at Berlin, implanted 
in my mind an irresistible desire t. undertake dis- 
tant travels.’’ It is this rare blending of calm ob- 
servation and lambent feeling which gives their 
unrivaled charm to the writings of Humboldt. He 
is not only the devoted explorer, but the eloquent 
expositor of nature. It was his conviction that “ the 
imagination of the poet exists in the discoverer as 
well as in every other form of human greatness ;”’ 
and he sought contact with the life and laws of the 
universe through instinct as well as intelligence. 
Not only as a field of knowledge, but of sensation 
and of sentiment, Humboldt gave himself up to the 
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love and study of nature. He sought not to wrest 
every object and element into the support of an ex- 
elusive theory ; he neither repudiated the legacy of 
past acquirements, nor yielded them all implicit 
faith; he confined not his gaze to one vista, but 
looked abroad with a receptive mind, conscious of 
mperfect abilities, yet loyal to reason, and inspired 
with the faith that “‘ better than the seen lies hid.’ 
In such an attitude, new glimpses were afforded 
him; he welcomed light from whatever source, 
and gratefully accepted all occasions to extend the 
domain of knowledge. The history of science is 
the best evidence that such is the legitimate means 
of advancing her empire. 


‘¢?Tis in the advance of individual minds 

That the slow crowd should ground their expectations 
Eventually to follow—as the sea 

Waits ages in its bed, till some one wave 

Out of the multitude aspires, extends 

The empire of the whole, some feet, perhaps, 

Over the strip of sand, which could confine 

Its fellows so long time; thenceforth the rest, 

Even to the meanest, hurry in at once, 

And so much is clear gained.”’ 


By gradual contributions of discovery, by happy 
suggestions, and, most of all, by a catholic temper 
and a sublime patience, have her trophies been won. 
Before Newton instinctively seized upon the law of 
gravitation, Copernicus had determined the general 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and Kepler had 
demonstrated that they moved in elliptical orbits, and 
Galileo had revealed an entire system of secondary 
planets. Chemistry has become properly a science 
enly in recent times. By what regular gradations 
has it gone on to demonstrate that change is the life 
of nature—that “the tear of despair shed to-day 
shall appear to-morrow as the rainbow of hope’’— 
and that the atmosphere is * the cradle of vegetable 
wad the coffin of animal life!’? How many years 
elapsed between the hour that Franklin drew down 
the lightning with his kite, and that on which Morse 
set at work the first electric telegraph! In every 
department of human knowledge the same gradual 
development of truth occurs, and by the same ela- 
borate process of observation and subsequent patient 
exercise of thought. We are often deceived by the 
apparent suddenness of a discovery; and the life 
and labors of Humboldt teach a noble lesson to those 
who imagine that there is any blind necessity or 
Her 


acknowledged votaries all undergo their pilgrimage, 


caprice of fortune in the realization of truth. 


penance, and meditative seclusion, before the veil 
is lifted from the promised land. 

It is not unusual, ia the annals of literature and 
science, to behold a venerable author revising his 
works, adding some final evidence to the support of 
a cherished system, or toiling to gain one more 
Jentham, who fur- 


jaurel for his wreath of fame. 
nished the parliamentary reform orators with their 
best arguments, continued to the last to elaborate 
The speculative tendency of 


his favorite doctrine. 
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Berkeley, after exhausting his ingenuity in the de- 
fence of the immaterialism of the world, found vent 
in his old age in attempting to prove that tar-water 
is a universal specific. 
the consistent and enthusiastic devotee of general 
science, after an arduous life of pilgrimage and study, 


It is rare, however, to see 


crowned with honor, tolerant, urbane, and content 
in spirit, unimpaired in mental or physical vigor, 
calmly survey the immense field over which he has 
passed, converge his varied observations, and, sub- 
jecting them to the process of rigid induction, give 
Such 


He may 


the harmonious and complete result. an 
achievement is the Cosmos of Humboldt. 
be imagined as having prayed, at the conception of 


this enterprise, in the language of an ancient sage— 


** Give me but one hour of my first energy, 
Of that invincible faith, one only hour, 
That I may cover with an eagle glance 
The truths I have, and spy some certain way 
To mould them, and completing them, possess !”’ 


Philanthropic impulse, as well as scientific enthu- 
siasm, prompted and sustained the unwearied labors 
of Humboldt. 


inquisitive, and by associating his information with 


He is not less communicative than 


scenic descriptions, incidents of travel, and the na- 
tural expression of sentiment, he endeavored to ren- 
His 
knowledge of the world and goodness of heart kept 
him from all selfish pride of attainment. He toiled 
not less constantly to diffuse than to acquire, com- 


der physical facts intelligible and familiar. 


pared results with other observers, and in his last 
work suggests the use of authentic panoramas ot 
different countries, with able lecturers to illustrate 
them, as an important aid to popular education. 
Few men of science have realized such positive 
utility in their studies. We find him quoted by 
writers in every department ; and it has been justly 
observed, that no journey was ever undertaken with 
such complete intellectual preparation as his excur- 
sion to Siberia. 
exploring uncivilized continents, or absorbed in 


Throughout his long life, whether 
Parisian Jibraries and learned reunions—whether 
gleaning materials for his cabinet, revising his writ- 
ten labors, alone in the desert, or the honored fune- 
tionary of a court—he is, at once, the seeker and 
almoner of knowledge, quietly, yet earnestly, pur- 
suing a beneficent aim with healthful zeal and calm 
intelligence. Such a career lends interest and dig- 
nity to an epoch in which the majority of gifted and 
active minds sought only the perishable trophies ot 
military conquest. What a period in the history of 
the world is that which includes the life of Hum- 
boldt, and how serenely noble rises his venerable 
image above the mob of vulgar heroes whose re- 
nown is associated with no lasting benefit to man- 
kind! With- 


in the circle cf his days occurred the French and 


Humboldt saw Frederic the Great. 


American Revolutions, the rise and fall of Napo- 
leon, and the late European political agitations. His 


course was often stayed by a blockade ; he some- 
times made his way through armies and privateers, 
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intrigues and battles; but, with his mind fixed on 
the sublimities of the universe, his ambition directed 
only towards useful discoveries, his faith anchored 
on eternal laws, the roar of battle, the march of im- 
vaders, and the change of the world’s masters, only 
affected him as so many interruptions to his pil- 
grimage, or as events whereby to measure that pro- 
gress of humanity to which his belief and sympathies 
fervently clung. He has been called the Napoleon 
of science ; a title not less expressive than true ; but 


the victories he achieved are bloodless, the tro- 


phies he won perennial, the energy he exercised 
creative. Like the modern conqueror, he scaled 


ulmost inaccessible heights, but it was to discover 


D NOT 


m H Tt; 
BY 


Tre subsequent story may not be altogether use- 
less in the moral world, though it lack the spice and 
the racy perfumes with which genius is ever wont 
to embalm its productions. Should the morad in- 
tended to be conveyed be instrumental in doing good, 
in even oue solitary instance, the unpretending au- 
thor will teel that he has not written in vain. Kind 
reader, wilt thou lend me thine ears whilst I tell 
thee a tale of “ solemn woes ?”’ 

Edward McDonough, the only child of his parents, 
was a native of Scotland, and graduated at one of 
her time-honored institutions with the highest dis- 
tinctions, when twenty-one years had just vested in 
him the rights of a free man. In consequence of 
some unhappy family dissensions, Eedward’s father 
determined to alienate the ancestral domain and 
seek a home and quietude on America’s thrice hap- 
In a few weeks, our Scottish friends 
With tearful eyes and 


py shores. 
were ready for emigration. 
sad hearts, they saw the rocky shores of the glorious 
old fatherland grow dim and indistinct in the haze 
of distance, as the vessel bore them swiftly on over 
“the waste of waters.’’ But night and the mild 
splendors of the moon, throwing “a veil of silver 
light’’ 
fu! tone to their thoughts and allayed the excess of 


over the bosom of the deep, soon gave a cheer- 


sorrow. 

It seemed, however, that trouble was never to be 
absent from the breast of the elder McDonough. 
Now it so happened that he had been haunted by a 
His 
father, mother, and a loved and only sister had all 
Whilst 
death was stalking through the home of his child- 
hood, 
atrange, 


him wrsh and yet dread to hear from Scotland. The 


feeling of superstition from his early youth. 
died when he was abroad in the army. 


dreams of woful import, conjoined with a 


unaccountable depression of spirits, made 


immediate intelligence of his irreparable loss not 


only struck a pang of grief to his heart, but con- 
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there grand and beneficent truths, not to convey the 
elements of human destruction; like him, he braved 
Russian snows, but it was to investigate the latent 
processes of the universe, not to sacrifice thousands 
to personal ambition; and like him, he strove to 
extend and fortify an empire, but it was the empire 
of knowledge and humanity, not of 1gnorance avd 
tyranny. born the same year with his warlike pro- 
totype, he has lived to see his intluenee superseded, 
to the that all 


is to be formed only in the 


and contirm deduction of science 
“radical causation” 
everlasting laws of nature and principles of truth, 
and that human well-being consists in the intelligent 
recognition and cheerful obedience of these primal 


decrees. 


KEESE. 


id 


What wonder is it, then, that he already bevan to 





firmed for ever the superstitious bias of his 


regard Edward’s future as darkened and blasted 
when, for three consecutive nights after embarking 
for America, he should dream that he saw him with 
clothes all tattered and torn, raving like a maniac 
and brandishing a dott/e over the head of a pale wo- 
man—her body bending like some “ frail tloweret 
before the wintery blast.’’ During his collegiate 


course, Edward’s ardent and excitable tempera- 


him into the 


His 


thought 


ment had, more than once, drawn 


father re- 
of 


maddening vortex of inebriation 


membered this circumstance, and his 
own nightly visions with a feeling bordering on de- 
spair. But, with the “ iron purpose”’ of true heroism, 
he resolved to banish those gloomy bodements ot 
evil from his mind, and woo the kindly ministrations 
of hope. Yet, at times, the old superstitious dread 
would creep over him and freeze the very life-blood 
in his heart. 

The favoring gales soon wafted the noble vessel 
to the land of liberty. Captain McDonough fixed 
his abode in “the sunny south,’’ where flourished 
the orange, the palm, and the magnolia. Edward 
straightway applied himself to the study of our 
constitution, our laws, and our peculiar southern 
institutions. After much intense study and sober 
reflection, joined with observation, he was convinced 
that their legitimate and certain tendency was to 


Be- 


fore applying for admission to the bar, he spent a 


develop ail the elements of national greatness 


whole summer in rambling ’mid the peaks and spurs 
of the Blue He 
vales, woods, steeps, and waterfalls presenting every 


Ridge. saw mount 





feature and image of the sublime and the beautiful 
He was enraptured with the scenery. The para- 
disiacal beauty of Toccoa, the sublimity of Tallulah, 
and the magnificence of Whitewater, were mirrored 


ty he 


in the chambers of his soul, thence to be sketched 


























aud reproduced in miniature by his own pencil. 
His 


edu 


social susceptibilities were most favorably 


eed by the chivalrous tone and the courteous 


demeanor of the southrons. In short, he 


was en- 


amored o 


{ his adopted country; and his mind, at 
once brilliant and profound, was soon threading the 
maze ol 


poulics as a stepping-stone to pretermeint, 


He was among the number of those who, by their 
eloquence, assisted in elevating General Jucksou to 
the pre idential chair in 1S2S After the election, 
1 Was admitted by spon ial permission to the prac- 














uce of law. In a tew ye urs, 2 Was ieading lis Cir- 
cuit; for & l lore aud his prote ion became his 
pabulum vitee,’’ the matters about which his mind 
was solely and intensely occupied. Lis speeches 
were distinguished for raiment cose, m taphy i- 
eal reason Ilis c, however, W ilumined 
and sotiened by the belles-lettres of | 1 continents, 
ame and s ss Were his. But in the ve nature 
f things wus impossible that the law should 
iiways remain mistress of his heart Ata ball in 
avannah, Edward first saw Julia Stanley ore 
the pres tion, Which took place directly after his 
trée, he remarked to a triend that he had just had 
pase P Ld Is€ had, at last, seen the bright 
/ of his heart, and the realization of his fondest 
freams. Julia was, indeed, a “ rare and radiant’’ 
alure 
* Ange Ww her for her voice thought 
i i t t it i i ia el 4 4 t ic ea; ” 
Her wi id intelligence gave to the enchanting 
ity of rp lu rm of perennial freshness 
] rortality In conversing with her, 
lfeit that, With such a Woman as she fora 
t 1 not le the death of 
As » | !’ ‘ ince, of WI 1 we have 
l v1 1 to sy twa ily noble and 
Th I t i ture ind his face Was 
ot! eG ! The « vy of thought sat 
throned 1 h l d 1 his eve shone t! 
ht soul and refined sensibility The two were 
rmot s counterparts in taste, gen us, and edu- 
‘ After the ball, Edward abandoned every- 
else for the dear society of Julia. Could such 
i be ie nt to each other? Had any ot our 
let b esent on the bridal eve, and seen 
] i aus che b re V with the " Coe Sth ‘ ! ush ol 
ve, and likewise seen the look of unutterable ten- 
derness with which Edward regarded her, a nega- 
t auswer to our que n could not have been 
given. Edward and Julia we happy, and they 
thought their happiness could tern ate only with 
| itself, But the brightest skies are oft obscured 
by the darkest storms. Edward's doom was fixed 
Dark, wexorable fate had interwoven gloom and 
shadow, murder and suicide in the of his 
destiny 
Another presidential election was beginning to 


interest and excite the popular mind Edward again 


took a conspicuous part in the canvass, and advo- 
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cated the claims of the hero of New Orleans with 
But, what 


was remarkable for those times, he neither drama 


distinguished ability and signal success. 


himself nor trduced others to guip the liquid fire ! 
But a tempter was at hand in the person of his own 


brother-in-law—Dr. Dualap, who had married Ju- 








P, 
lia’s sister. This saprent dist iple of Eset upius 
was one of those contemptible self-annoying crea- 
tures, in Whose breast envy has a place and a lodg 
ment. It has often occurred to the writer that, if 
any one pa rort bearing the sembiance ot 
evil be m h or more unaccountably strange 
than another, it is envy 
* Base eny it withers at another’s joy, 


And hates that excellence it cannot reach!” 


The doctor, envious of Edward’s fume and distinetion, 
by which his own consequence in the tamily of the 
wealthy and respected father-in-law Was sensih 
diminished, had “ vowed in his base heart’ that t 
rival—this bright luminary of the family and of ti 
state—should suiler an eclipse. Having heard of Kd 
ward’searly tendency todrink toexcess, and knowing 


old Mr. St his 
Ile deter 


I that their 


anda 


anley’s fondness for his morntng dram 


plans were ly and artfully formed 





mined to 1 ward a dronkard, 





be the sub-aget 
Ile 


enious sophisms to convince the old gentle- 


mutual father-in-law should 


consummation of the crime resorted to 


most ing 


man that Edward's popularity, and consequently his 


usetulness, depended upon the moderate and 7 


cious use of ardent spirits, both in drinking and in 


Nor was an 


the accomplish 


* treating portunity lavorabie to 


vent of his me 


| furious designs long ia 
presenting itself. After a keen and exciting deba 
before a large concourse of people, Edward and tl 





other candidates m 1! with the crowd; but it 
was e\ ntto all that | opponents Were ge g 
the advantage of him, inasmuch as he st al 
from the “ whisky barrels Kkdward was not on 
thirsty and greatly ex 1, but chagrined at t 

h his compe ws had stolen on him by thei 





r system of clectioneering “ The demons 





were swooping’? and whirling about his fated head 
Whilst Edward was lost in a painful reverie, D: 
- 


Dunlap came up with his blandest smile, and pressed 


, ; 


him to go and ¢ t the « «2. He refused to do s 
e slight hesit: 


‘hed the 


but with apparently ition 


juncture, old Mr. St: 


clappin Edward on t shoulders, said, with a sort 
of good-natured, au ve ton 

ss ¢ me, old fe vy. you must go and take nh 
Ww your f V or the etflec ‘ i“ 
fiue specs for Jackson w be lost entire! 

Kdward followed him with reluctance ; for 3 
t dc non sen d him that he was leaving 
the path of safety The tede of popular fuvor wi 
turned in his favor by the tzde of infuriating poison 


From that day till the 


election was concluded, he drank more and treated 


let loose upon the topers. 


re than anybody else. Andrew Jackson was 


president. The reaction consequent 


duly elected 
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all undue excitement fell upon Edward’s spi- 


upon 


rits with a leaden weight. Life had lost its natural 


und simple charms, and the “ steep of fame’’ seemed 
rugged and thorny 
The once noble Edward was soon a confirmed 


drunkard—a harsh, cruel husband. His father was 


1 despair The mute agony of his stricken wite 
was unheeded. The very /furies seemed to have 


usurped the place of reason. His downward course 
to ruin was marked by every species of cruelty. In 


less than three years, fortune, health, and reputation 






were all wreeked and goue for ever. The catas- 


trophe of his life was awlul in the extreme. 





‘Tt was the wild midnight, 





4 storm Was in the say, 
The lig 
And the 


itning ga 





P ' ’ 
thunager echoed by. ’ 


ig gamesters were chuckling with fiendish 








vlee over the proceeds of their craft and traud. 
Dunlap wins Edward McD ugh’s last thousand 
dollars in bank stock. Heated by brandy and made 
de perate by the losses he had sustained, Edward 


was stung to madness by some taunting expressions 
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Ann 


‘ 
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that fell from the lips of Dunlap. Seizing an iron 


bar which lay in the room, he clove the head of the 


tempter in twain. Edward rushed from the horri- 


pplied to his 
feverish head—a sullen crash, a 


ble scene. The murderous pistol is a 


own aching. nd the 
pale ghost, with a shriek, takes its flight from earth 
' 


ore 


Captain McDonough sank into the tomb, ken- 
hearted and desolate, refusing to be comforted. The 


lovely Julia never spoke nor smiled again. Upon 
Ti 
le of tl 


3 
m te con- 


the soul of St 1a shadow. 


that his 


inley there restec 


influence had been on the sic 


© l7i- 





fernal powers, and his soul sl 


—_——___+ #2#ee »—- 











Now let me give one re 
I eventt t, m ilf ¢ 
i me |} er, f ! i t days— 
Ye fe; 
{ § i V i 
Tha r es ir < l ill 
Deal t most cen j Loft 
Pr Mie r ‘ P y itt— 
thatevil & Id it cast, 
r me od to i part 
rood s nw pur se true, 
pprove, a sti the t t renew. 








And if etri snares 

Of my laborious etimes found 
My faith 1% et il, an nawares 

My temp ett hed art ly ground, 
Oa! visit t with too severe a scorn 


An error half of human weakness 


Of deep discouragements, without the hope 
Where 


Left, with the varied jlls of life to cope, 


m some } »w-being leans— 


ippier fell 


nt means— 


The misery of jnsufficie 


1:—oh, well I know 





P imperious voice of neec 


How little pity man for man can show! 


And J, so weak to suffer and endure, 
Even in a grosser, more material sense, 
The struggle throngh a weary day, too sure 
Another would the same toil recompense ; 


templation of the mischief it had wrought. Our 
holy religion and temperance—total abstinence— 
from that time till the day of his death received his 
most earnest and undivided attention. In the me 
time, he retired to the country and built a fine mi 
sion, whither he invited the pious and the intelli- 
gent LI was } iblie- pirite la id ( ble —he 
was much given to hospitality But t/ ‘ 
class ¢ hed from his board. and over the 
door of the 7 cipal entrance to his use were 
written, in large capitals, these significant word 
“ HOLD NOT THE CUP TO THY BROTHER 8 LIP 

EAMES 

So I repined that ew 

Luxuri t e ote woe 


Obje« i 8 pec ‘ j 
‘“ Our Father” i nt s en 
His own great unive \ 
Wahat cha es 8 ] iInkK t Ww 
The soul’s good angel star t our right han 
Send we him forth with | ng on his wi 
Obey the voice of a Divine ¢ ad, 


hearts to work out t 


And stir all 
The Evangel of our dead Lord still doth plead, 


“ Do as ye would be done by” 


etter things 


in your need! 























PART Itt. 


THE SEQUEL. 


Ont of the hottest of August’s hot days was that 
on which Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins returned home with 
their family. Their flight from the country took 
place, as did their flight from the city, late in the 
afternoon. 

‘Thank Heaven, that experiment is over!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Jenkins, as the carriage in which she 
had taken her seat began to move from the door of 
tarmer Crabtree. 


** Country boarding ! 


Save the mark!’’ muttered 
Mr. Jenkins, in an under tone. 

** Oh, how glad I shall be to get home again with 
my poor children!’ added Mrs. Jenkins. “ Dear 


Mary! 


How sick she is! 


Ah me! I’m afraid we 
shal! pay dear for our experiment.”’ 

“A change of air and good medical attendance 
will bring all right again, I hope,”’ remarked Mr. 
Jenkins. 

‘*] have my fears,” Mrs. 


“Mrs. Wheeler’s Milly got the chills year 


said Jenkins, with a 
sigh. 
wtore last somewhere up the Schuylkill, and was 
sick all winter. Poor little fellow! He suffered a 
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greatdeal. Just to think that our children, who have 
always been so healthy, should get such a miserable 
disease !”’ 


said Mr. Jenkins, 


breaking the silence a little while afterwards, “ save 


“If this is summer boarding,’’ 
me from a second trial of its pleasures !” 
‘Such a life as 1 have lived for the last six weeks! 


Gracious! What would induce me to go over it 


again ?’’ remarked Mrs. Jenkins. “Shut up from ai! 
society in that little den, upon which the sun poured 
down from morning till night with melting fervor 
and deprived of almost everything made necessary 
to my comfort by habit, I have merely endured ex- 
istence. And then, we have all lived like heathens 
For six weeks neither I nor the children have seen 
inside of a chureh. As for Tom and Dick, they have 
run perfectly wild, and learned more low slang, and, I 
fear, vice, from the farm hands and boys about the 
the neighborhood than they would have learned in 
the city for years.” 

Mr. Jenkins sighed at this strong array of evils 
attendant on their summer boarding experiment 
Nor had he escaped without some pretty serious 
inroads upon his persona! comfort, to say nothing of 
the return of his old friend the rheumatism, brought 
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back by more than one drenching in a thunder 
shower. Quite as glad was he as his wife to quit 
the scene of their rural felicity. 

“ Oh! this is delightful!’ exclaimed Mrs. Jenkins, 
sitting down near an open window im a large, airy 
chamber soon after arriving at home. Hot as the 
day had been, and sultry as the atmosphere still re- 
mained, there was yet a cool draft of air passing 
through the chambers, in one of which Mrs. Jenkins 
was seated. “ How foolish we were to give up real 
comfort like this!” 

“ And for what ?”’ said her husband. 

You may well ask that 


she added. 


“Yes, and for what? 
question 7 

«Oh, Mrs. Jenkins !”’ cried the nurse at this mo- 
ment, in a voice of alarm, “what is the matter 
with Mary?” 

Mary’s chill had come on just as the family was 
leaving farmer Crabtree’s. It was more violent than 
the preceding ones, and was succeeded by a very 
high fever, which commenced rising before they 
reached the city. 

The startling words of the nurse caused Mrs. Jen- 
kins to go hurriedly into the adjoining chamber, 
where Mary lay upon a bed. 

‘*« What is the matter ?”’ she asked anxiously. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jenkins! See how she looks!” 
the nurse. ‘ Her eyes are set, and she keeps twisting 
her face and working her body so strangely !”’ 

“Oh, merey! Mr. Jenkins! Run for the doctor, 
quickly! What is the matter?” 

Mr. Jenkins, who had hurried in after his wife, 
exclaimed, as soon as he looked at the child— 


said 


”? 


She ’s in convulsions ! 
What shall we do? 
Oh, Mr. Jenkins, run, run for the doctor !”’ 

And the frightened mother, who had never seen a 


child in convulsions, wrung her hands like one dis- 


“Bless me! 
«Convulsions! Oh, dear! 


tracted 

“Get her into a hot bath as quickly as possible,” 
said Mr. Jenkins, assuming a calm exterior, although 
he felt much alarmed, “ and I will go for the doctor. 
Make the water as hot as your hand can bear it, and 
keep her in for a good while. I will be back very 
svon ” 

And saying this, Mr. Jenkins hurried away. A 
quarter of an hour elapsed before he returned with 
a physician; and full three hours passed ere the 
dreadful spasms that convulsed the frame of the 
child subsided. 

On the next day, the chill returned, succeeded by 
another raging fever. With an anxious heart did the 
mother sit by Mary’s bedside, hour after hour watch- 
ing eagerly the little sufferer’s face, and trembling 
all the while lest there should be another return of 
convulsions. Happily, there was no recurrence of 
these frightful symptoms; but the poor child’s sys- 
tem was so shocked by the first attack that she re- 
mained in a partial stupor for two or three days, 
giving rise to the fear that her brain had received 
some permanent injury. This, however, was not 


the case. Still, the fever held on with a clinging 
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tenacity that for a time defied all the efforts of medi- 
cine. Week after week, both in the case of Dick and 
Mary, there was a daily return of the chill and fever, 
until the natural strength of good constitutions began 
to fail under the pressure of disease and the debili- 
tating effects of strong and active remedies. 

Frost, so long and anxiously looked for, as having 
power to break the chills, came ; but the only differ- 
ence in the state of the young sufferers was that a 
tertian ague took the place of daily chills and fevers. 
This continued until Christmas, when, with a feel- 
ing of thankfulness that they could not express, the 
parents saw the fever leave their children. But 
troublesome consequences remained. Poor little 
Mary was swollen around her waist to a third be- 
yond her usual size; and the doctor gave Mr. and 
Mrs. Jenkins the not very consoling information, that 
one or two years might pass before she was entirely 
recovered from the bad effects that too often follow 
attacks of ague and fever. Moreover, both she and 
Dick would be liable to a return of the disease in the 
ensuing fall. 

Alone with the children did not rest the evil con- 
sequences of this country boarding experiment. 
Rheumatic twitches, aches, and pains, the result of 
sundry exposures to drenching rains, took a more 
serious character in the case of Mr. Jenkins as cold 
weather made its approaches ; and before winter was 
fairly over he had to take his place in his chamber, 
and endure the pangs of a four weeks’ visitation of 
inflammatory rheumatism. 

“Are you going to the country this summer ?’’ 
said a friend to Mr. Jenkins, early in June last. 

“For what ?”’ asked Jenkins, rather tartly. 

‘¢ Why, for comfort.” 

“ Comfort !” 

“Yes. For comfort during the hot months.” 

“ Are you going ?”’ asked Jenkins. 

“Yes. I engaged a place at a snug little farm- 
house yesterday.’ 

‘“‘Hope you may find more comfort than we did 


’ 


last year,”’ said Jenkins. 

“ Ain’t you going ?”’ 

‘Not we. One season cured us of our country 
boarding aspirations; and you will be cured ere 
September, if you get as snugly fixed as we were at 
farmer Crabtree’s.”’ 

«“‘Crabtree’s! There’s where we are going,”’ said 
the friend. 

«Ts it, indeed! Well, all I can say is that you’d 
better stay at home.” 

At this, the friend had a dozen or more questions 
to ask; and Mr. Jenkins was in no way choice of 
his words in answering them. We have only to 
add that farmer Crabtree was not successful in fill- 
ing his house with boarders last summer. 

Of course, all who go into the country are not so 
thoroughly disappointed as were Mr. and Mrs. Jen- 
kins; though few are fortunate enough to realize 
their pleasant anticipations. Going away from home 
for comfort, either in summer or winter, is not the 
most certain way of securing the object desired. 














BY MIS8 
** No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ; 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muses’ tales seem truly told.’? 


Ir is a fact—rather a strange one too—that every 
division of the Union is associated with some poetical 
peculiarity, save the Middle States ; one of which, 
as the reader already knows, is our own Penn- 
sylvania. This is unjust; and as strangers gene- 
rally combine in idea the character of the inhabit- 
ants with the predominant features of the land they 
occupy, we should do all in our power to remove 
the wrong impression. This may seem a trifling 
business to the plain, matter-of-fact part of the com- 
munity, who denounce every finer emotion as sickly 
romance, but it is not to such that we appeal. For 
every such spirit in this vast thoroughfare of being, 
there are a thousand hearts beating warmly for 
“ their own, their native land ;’’ hearts that would 
be proud to see her name tinted with the finest 
coloring that can be drawn from her own inspiring 
loveliness and the high souls of her children. Noble 
spirits are they, and life would be dark without 
them, who steal many a moment from its cares and 
vexations to lay their pure and silent offering upon 
the altar of the beautiful. 

Everybody’s fancy has traveled the almost inter- 
minable prairies of the west—treeless, shrubless 
fields, fenced by the horizon. That same fancy has 
swept for leagues with the mighty rivers of the West 
through the that would 
laugh our widest streams to scorn, and glance con- 
temptuously at the land which paid such meagre 
Or name the south, 


unshorn forests—rivers 


tribute to the world of waters. 
and our imaginings all gather to a garden of un- 
blighted bloom, a sky of unfaded beams, and we 
half envy the heirs of such a clime, whose breath 
of life is the summer fragrance, whose veins we 
Incas’ blood, and 
New 


not heard of her 


might fancy are warmed with the 
fired with the Incas’ soul. And 
merry New England !—who has 


England— 
green hills, bright streams, and laughing girls, 


‘* With deep blue eyes, 
And hands that offer early flowers !”’ 


But the “* Middle States’ send a thrill to no poetic 
heart—take nobody’s harp off the willows. Our 
own Pennsylvania, in particular, is represented as 
a staid old Quaker lady, with plain cap and clean 
apron, who has gathered her adopted children from 
every quarter of the world, and “looketh well to 
And 


Her extensive mineral resources and 


the ways of her household.”’ what is she 


noted for? 


HARRIETTE J. 


MEEK. 


! Who would think of wooing 
inspiration from the steam of a rolling-mill or the 
Who would delve tor poetry 
Who would talk 


iron manufactories 


smoke of a furnace ? 
amid ore-banks and collieries ? 
of romance and cavaliers to her toil-worn daughters, 
or chivalry and song to one of her money-making 


sons, 


“Who, placed where Catskill’s forehead greets the 
sky, 

Grieves that such quarries all unhewn should lie ; 

Or, standing where Niagara’s torrents thrill, 

Exclaims, * A wondrous stream to turn a mill !? ”’ 


Such reader, it may be, is the idea you have formed 
of our State; and our object now is to convince 
you that you have been mistaken—that, in poetical 
interest alone, we would not exchange with you, 
even if Pennsylvania had never been rendered 
classic ground by “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” 

If you live in the land of the prairie, you have no 
mountains. This is the first link in the chain of our 
argument, and it is a strong one, binding our hearts 
to the mountain land with a fetter that cannot easily 
be broken. We would not give that link for all the 
prairies in prairie-land ; nor would we take every 
savanna in the universe for a single bar of these 
blue Alleghenies. 
interest connected with the 
that 


love to claim 


There is a beautiful 


character of mountain inhabitants we offen 


think 
had, in all lands and ages, mental traits of a peculiar 


upon and would They have 
kind, one of which is excessive attachment to their 
There is 


country and home—inflexible patriotism. 
scarcely a mountainous district on the globe thi 
has not rolled back the tide of aggression, or strug- 
gied mightily against the oppressor, while the soit 
sunny plains of other lands were sleeping, and smi 

ing as they slept, beneath the chains of bondage and 
the tramp of despotism. I need not speak of Swiss 
devotion—it is a proverb, and all know it. 


The 
peasant, returning from his exhausting labor, would 
not take a palace and the richest earldom in ex- 
change for the scanty verdure amid his bleak rocks. 
and the poor but satisfying comforts of his own du/ce 
domum. And the everlasting monument of Swiss 


fidelity has been left by the saints 


** Whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.”’ 


Ve cannot contemplate, without a glow of warm 


feeling, the enthusiasm, the bravery, the uncalcu- 

lating kindness of the Scottish heart; and with 

their name we associate everything that is noble, 
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generous, and patriotic. This spirit, wherever it 
is—animating the Highlander in his bonnet and plaid, 
or binding the Switzer to his snows—is a prevailing 
spirit. It is no peculiar gitt—no genius to elevate 
oue above his fellows; for they all share alike, and 
count it the common birthright of every one that 
breathes the Alpine air, or tramples the Highland 
Could a heart grow tame, think you, that 
Could it lack 


iuspiration while spending that life amid rocks, 


heather. 
bas drawn its very life from liberty ? 


ravines, and forests, where every fountain is guarded 
by some haunting genii, and every crag linked to its 
own wild legend? No, never! Their whole ex- 
istence is a romance either of memory or promise. 
It is a romance of heart—a poetry of character. It 
may be rude, but still it is poetry. It may be un- 
written, but it is there. 

We cannot pass without a mention of Judea, “ the 
It was her Adds that Jehovah 


‘ 9 
shrouded in fire with the terror of his footstep; and 


ry of all lands. 


to her hills, in after years (cold and fireless then) 
did the 
spirit in prayer. 


go 


man of sorrows apart to pour out his 
It was on Mount Sinai that the 
overpowering consecration of the Everlasting Pre- 
sence was fenced about, lest the people should break 
through to see his face and die; and from a hill of 
the brotherhood, the Saviour of sinners taught his 
disciples, saying, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 


Moses 


gazed on the promised land, and was there made 


for they shall see God.’* From Pisgah, 


partaker of a better promise ; and, in Mount Horeb, 


a ‘still small voice’’ came to the prophet, after the 


whirlwind and tempest had passed by. Over the 
hill tops of Judea trembled the first ray from the star 
of Bethlehem; and in the mountains of Palestine, 
He whose coming it heralded was transfigured as 
he prayed—when his face shone as the sun, and he 
communed with the patriarch of Pisgah, and the 
prophet of Horeb, ‘‘who appeared in glory, and 
spake of his decease, which he should accompli=h 
at Jerusalem.”’ 

A writer in one of our western periodicals, a few 
months since, declared he could draw no poetry out 
of a journey across the 
beautifully; but I have not yet forgiven him for 


Alleghenies. He writes 


saying that. I wish he could stand for five minutes 
where I paused as many seconds two years ago— 
upon the northern boundary of the Cumberland val- 
ley—and when those five minutes were expired, I 
would like to ask 
retracted his assertion. 


him whether he maintained or 
It was the close of a ca!m 
day in October, the sunlight had faded from the val- 
ley, but lingered on the mountain top from which I 
gazed, melting into purple as it descended, and lost 
in shadow at the base. Every grove, village, field, 
and stream, for miles, was distinctly visible, | 


essen- 


ing as the gaze swept, but still perfection in minia- 
ture, until they mingled with the thickening shadows, 
The 
spires of the farthest village were faintly discerni- 
ble; they had caught the last gleam of dying day, 


The 


and the eye could no longer separate them. 


and were dancing like fire-flies in the twilight 


gaze at last rested on the southern boundary of the 
valley, twelve miles distant, a sister of the same 
Allegheny family. She lay like a cloud pillowed in 
the horizon, smiling dreamily on her far off brother, 
and folding in her misty arms the loveliest valley in 
the universe. He, in turn, looked proudly down on 
the fair charge committed to their keeping, whose 
slumbers they had watched for centuries, and whose 
awaking they seemed to guard with a double vigil- 
ance. Every fibre of his dark bosom had trembled 
to the tread of a thousand tempests—fierce tempests, 
which de had broken from the green cradle beneath 
and the brow of the fair sister beyond. And that 
brow looked, in the light of that evening, as though 
the wing of the ange! of Peace had overshadowed 
it since the morning of Creation. 

Or your home, it may be, is in the land of sun- 
shine—of flowers, that would perish by inhaling a 
single breath from the clear northern sky that bends 
over our ever-green pines and pearly snows. And 
Who, that has 
been reared in our frosty climate, would love a land 


we would not exchange with you. 


without winter? or a landscape that never was 
shrouded in snow? This season of the year, in the 
country especially, is connected with the happiest 
remembrances and associations. Watching with 
solicitude for the first snow in childhood; going to 
school, when the “ crust’? would “bear,’’ over the 
highest drifts ; 


noon; then sitting an hour, almost, when returning 


building snow-houses and sliding at 


home, to ‘make pictures’’ on the largest drift, or 
to write our *‘ copy”’ over again with the tiny finger, 
regardiess of the winter blast which seemed to 
freeze the white breath as fast as we exhaled it. 

In later years, the sleighing party comes in for its 
It is only dusk, but the 
merry voices of the party are already mingling with 


share of pleasant memory. 


the jingling of the bells, as we glide swiftly through 
leailess woods and over darkening lea. Here is a 
farm house. The light is streaming from the win- 
dow, and a pair of eyes are looking from it—two 
bright ones they are, and very blue, if we could see 
stationed there ever since 


them. They have been 


the dogs began to bark, although they must have 
known, surely, that they could neither see nor be 
seen at this hour in the evening. This is no difler- 
ence to us, however; we intend to go many miles 
further. We will not tell you where we have been 
but, in six or seven hours more, you may hear us 
hurrying back, long after the last echo has “ donned 
his cap, and bid the world good-night.”” The merry 
mouths are muffled, the moon is high in the hea- 
vens, and the ringing of the bells on the clear, frosty 
air seems a kind of intrusion upon the surrounding 
stillness. Here we are at the farm house again 
but the window is darkened. “ Blue eyes” is dream- 
ing; and her dreams—dreams perchance take an- 
other hue as the rude music chimes rapidly by, and 
dies away on the reigning quiet. 
We love to see the snow falling. We love to see 
the sky shrouded, the winds lulled, and the fine, 


steady shower drifting quietly to the ground. Every 
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tree wraps the white mantle about its shivering 
form ; every bush, brake, and fence claims its share, 
and appropriates it as noiselessly as it claimed it. 
When the deep, stainless carpet is laid, the wind is 
unloosed ; and what a revel, all to himself! Now 
moaning piteously at the door, as though he sought 
refuge from a pursuer, then shrieking at the window, 
and dashing the leafless branches against the case- 
ment, as if in revenge for its repulse. Now he is 
stealing with a low howl over the earth; but yon 

der is a remnant of cloud creeping from the cold 
moon which must be chased far away, for it had its 
turn. So up starts this rough old wind, whirls the 
drifts to the sky, and away he goes, shouting mer- 
rily over the tree tops, till the sounding of his wings 
is lost in the distance. The scene is changed; for 
there is amother party to hold festive—the “ fur- 
robed genii of the Pole.”? They bind the pinions of 
the strong wind, and he yields without a struggle. 
They chain with diamonds every snow-wave, as it 
iloats over hill and valley, till the whole realm in 
the wide circle of their enchantment is an ocean of 
pearls. And they dance beneath the winter moon 
and cold stars—trusty stars, that will tell no tales to- 
morrow. None of your dim, distant twinklers, that 
eer through the haze of a tempered sky, as if wink- 
ing in derision over the earth they sentineled. No, 
no; but earnest, unveiled stars, which come out in 
the fullest light of eternity, and draw nearer as they 
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gaze; and gaze as though they would force asunder 

the mooring of the sky, and sleep upon the bosom 
’ of the bright island beneath them for ever. 
( So much for our fair State ; and this is not all. 
$ Her sons are of every clime, it is true, and one 
would think that each had brought with him, as a 
kind of adoption-tribute, the predominant feature of 
his native land. Winter, that would pierce the furs 
of the Laplander, melts in the humid atmosphere ot 
} England, and, in a few weeks, you may see fields, 
green as the plains of the Emerald Isle, sleeping 
amid hills as dark as the frowning battlements 
; Which fence the Scottish Lowlands. Every tree 
} which can nurture a blossom is holding it out to the 
light fingers of May, and the very air you inhale 
Come again 


: 
‘ 


rf 


; seems a kind of infectious happiness. 


in a few months, and you may see the year resting 
in her dying loveliness, beneath a sky as blue, and 


baring her forehead to an air as tranquil as that 
which smiles above and breathes around the ruins 
of the queen of nations. ‘The lines have fallen 
unto us in pleasant places. Yea, we have a goodly 
heritage.”” And, surely, the children of that heri- 


age should send up, in this glad season of the year, 


_- - 


é 
heir tribute of increasing gratitude, with Nature’s 
anthem, to “ the living God, who giveth us richly al! 
things to enjoy;”’ who is alike merciful and good, 
whether he smiles through the calm sunshine of the 
summer sky, or rides upon the wings of the tempest. 


| 
| 
! 
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Wuo checks the flight of time? It rushes on 
Like arrows from on high, like mighty winds, 
Whose sound we hear, as over cliffs and rocks, 
O’er boundless seas and gloomy woods, they roll, 
But know not whence they come or whither go. 
lhere is an hour when thou, O mortal man, 
Must step into the dark and silent grave! 

That restless heart within thy heaving breast 
Will cease to send the living scarlet stream 
Through flesh and bone. Thy pulse will beat no more! 
Thy eyes will close in death—in pallid death ! 


Here ends thy mortal destiny ! 
Thy weeping friends, upon whose cheeks still bloom 
The lily and the rose, entwined in one, 
Will follow thee unto thy last abode. 
A parting glance upon thy lifeless form 
Will close the mournful scene. Thou art no more 
Those strong and active limbs, that stately form, 
Those raven curls, that gay and charming face, 
So long thy boast, will now be food for worms! 


But, ah! there is a never-dying soul, 

Which, now escaped from earthly bonds and chains, 
Will take to wing and waft itself on high— 

Will wander through the starry firmament 

And seek a resting-place beyond the skies— 

A resting-place beyond the reach of Death. 


The blue expanse above, yet unexplored 
By mortal man, encloses all thy hopes, 
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The objects of thy life. Thy only friend, 
The only one in the wide universe 
Worthy the name—but He a friend indeed— 
Stands at the bar of justice stern, and pleads 
For thee; for pardon for thy sins and wrongs. 
And mercy is dispensed so lavishly, 
> So undeservedly unto thy soul ! 
Canst thou refrain from worshiping thy God ? 
Thy knees are bent in deep humility ; 
Thy heart runs o’er, thy lips are moved in prayer: 
‘< Father, who art in heaven, Thy holy name 
Shall hallowed be. Thy kingdom come. On earth, 
Thy will be done as it is done in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. Forgive 
Our sins, as we forgive the wrongs done us. 
Let not temptation lead us from Thy ways; 


But save us, Father, from the snares of sin. 


} Thine is the kingdom, and thine is the power, 
| And thine the glory, evermore. Amen.”’ 
} rs = - « * * ¥ 


) 


And may our thoughts stroll o’er beyond the clouds, 

/ And fancy form a picture of the scene : 

The halls of heaven are ringing with sacred songs, 

} With trumpet sounds, and shouts of victory ; 
And a voice, like unto rolling thunder, 

‘* A blood-redeemed soul hath come 


Proclaims, 9 
And clothed in robes of white, and on its head 
The crown of life, and laurels in its hand, 
Th’ Elysian Fields re-echo its glad sound ! 
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THE ROSE-WINGED PAROQUET 


PARROTS. macaws, cockatoos, lories, and paro- 
quets, all come under the general denomination of 
parrots ; and they are all eagerly sought by the bird- 
fancier, some on account of the elegance of their 
plumage, and others for their power of imitating 


articulate sounds. Not only the West Indies and 


South \merica, but even the distant regions of 
Africa, Asia, and Australia, furnish birds of this ex- 
tensive family for our American aviaries. It is but 


a few days since we saw, in possession of an elder- 
ly lady, a splendid lory, which had been brought 
from Japan. 

The parrot family are hardy, and easily managed 


in captivity, and their familiarity and tameness ren- 
der them favorites, although their natural notes are 
anything but agreeable. 

The rose-winged paroquet is a beautiful species, 
of a green eolor, with a roseate collar, and the bill 
deep ruby. Besides being found in India, it is said 
to be abundant on the coast of Senegal. In captivity, 
it is a gentle, engaging bird, and soon learns to utter 
sentences with considerable distinctness. The bill 
is thick, wings pointed, tail slender, the two middle 
feathers far exceeding the others in length; the 
tarri are short and feeble; the general contour is 
slim and graceful. It eats fruit ; but its best food is 
roll steeped in milk. 
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Morn glimmers o’er the purple-mantied 


hills, 

Where late the din of battle had been hushed, 

And bold dragoon’s wild war-horse madly rushed, 
Man's life-blood flowing in a thousand rills— 
Commingled, heroes unawakened, sleep, 

Wet with red rain, which dyes their clayey bed, 
Whereon rests tranquilly each warrior’s head ; 
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O’er whom fair Victory, too, will ever weep— 





-arts, ye braved the iron storm of death, 

e slaughter feasted on the good and brave, 
Making the reddest vintage of the grave! 

Then where, for Freedom, ye poured out your breath, 

Unfading laurels shall in triamph bloom, 

To decorate the soldier’s long-time honored tomb. 
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BY HICKORY BROOM. 


“ Yes, Maria, we will give the party on next 
Thursday night; and I have an agreeable surprise 
in contemplation for all our friends that may be 
here.”’ 

The pleasant air about Mrs. Bookly, as she en- 
tered the parlor where her daughter was seated, 
betokened the presence of something on her mind 
that gave her great satisfaction. The daughter had 
been importuning the mother for a party, which, 
after due deliberation, she had consented to give; 
and, to make the evening more entertaining, deter- 
mined to introduce a new feature, which she thought 
would create something of an excitement in the 
circle of her acquaintance and afford them the means 
of much amusement. She had just hit upon the 
plan before entering the room, and the smile of satis- 
faction which lit up her face was noticed by her 
daughter. 

‘Shall we, mother? I am so glad!” she an- 
« But what is it you intend preparing for 
Are you going to read Shakspeare, 


swered. 
our friends ? 
mother ?”’ 

“No, miss, I am going to do no such foolish 
thing! And, for your quizzing, you shall not know 
what it is until the evening of the party.”’ 

«Now, mother, that is too bad. You are too 
hard-hearted. You know the extent of woman’s 
curiosity, and yet you will not gratify me. Are you 
going to introduce a new polka ?”’ 

‘“ There is no use in your questioning ; I shall not 
tell you anything about it; so you may as well save 
your breath.” 

‘** Do you intend showing your album quilt ?’’ per- 
severingly inquired Maria. 

‘« Now do not provoke me to cancel my promise 
by your pertinacity. I tell you, as a punishment for 
quizzing your mother, you shall not know until 
Thursday next what it is.”’ 

‘Morning or evening, mother?’ said Maria, 
archly. 

‘* Evening, miss. 
about writing your invitations.” 

Maria, knowing the determination of her mother’s 
nature, gave over her questions, and proceeded to 
the book-case, and taking from it her note paper and 
envelops, commenced writing. 

‘‘]s it to be Mrs. or Miss Bookly’s compliments, 


So no more questions, but get 


or both, mother ?’’ 
“It shall be both, for then all our friends can en- 
- the surprise I have for them.” 


= 


“There is that surprise again! Shall I say we 


going to do something new and wonderful, or 


are 
will you let this great secret burst upon them sud- 
denly ?” 


Maria felt a little put out at her mother for her 
silence upon the subject; but finding her remark 
gained no answer, she wrote the notes as she had 
been directed. The pen in her hand made regular 
journeys across the different sheets of paper, inter- 
spersed with an occasional running visit to the ink- 
stand, until the invitations were written out. This 
part finished, they were all folded up and hid away 
into envelops. The important functions of the pen 
were again called into action for the directions, and 
Maria informed her mother that her task was com- 
pleted. The envelops were inspected by Mrs. 
Bookly, and sent to their destinations. 

There was some little excitement among her ac- 
quaintances after the reception of the notes ; for she 
was much beloved by them, and every one attended 
punctually to an invitation coming from her. On 
the day before the party, the heads of her female 
friends, when seen—but that was a rarity—were 
variegated over with pieces of paper twisted up 
tight in the hair, and pinned down close upon the 
most prominent phrenological organs on the front 
part of the head, as if with a desire to impress them 
with some new feature of newspaper philosophy. 

In the house of Mrs. Bookly, there was a deal of 
confusion, especially on the morning of the day an 
which the party was to come off. A general in- 
spection of the furniture in the two parlors was 
entered into. Quiet little particles of dust that had 
settled themselves down in corners which they im- 
agined secluded from observation, Were unceremo- 
niously whisked out of their retreats and cast into 
the dust-pan. The uncomplaining carpets were 
rudely scratched by the broom in the hands of Ma- 
ria, who, like all well-bred girls, had been taught 
housekeeping among her other accomplishments, 
and was not afraid of practicing at that any more 
than at her piano. The parlor mirror put on a 
brighter look after her attentions, aided by an old 
silk handkerchief, were bestowed upon it; and it is 
a matter belonging entirely to itself whether its 
brightness arose from pleasure at her notice, or a 
necessity from that of the handkerchief. The can- 
delabra drops rattled a remonstrance against the 
proximity of the dust rag, and the French ornaments 
on the mantel toppled almost over with impatience. 
The piano underwent an examination by an elderly 
man in spectacles, who was, for an hour or more, 
screwing and thumping at the keys, and finally 
closed up the top, leaving the music to be drummed 
out by the company in the evening. After much 
care and confusion, the parlors were eventually 


“set to rights.’ In the afternoon, the curiosity of 


Maria was greatly excited by her mother requesting 
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her to go to the bookstore and purchase a pack of 
plain, gilt-edged cards, of the size of one which she 
gave her. She, in vain, endeavored to fix her mind 
upon the duties which they were expected to per- 
torm. Nothing tangible suggested itself, and she at 
ast gave up the subject in vexation. 

The cards procured, Mrs. Bookly put them quiet- 
y away, and, with a smile, asked Maria “if she 


could tell 


what they were for ?”’ 

‘No, I cannot, mother. Will you not tell me?” 

‘** [ cannot do so, Maria, as I told you that I should 
not gratify your curiosity until this evening.”’ 

«At all events, I have not many hours to wait. I 
have restrained my curiosity for five days; I can 
surely do so for as many hours.”’ 

Evening came around, as it always does at the 
end of every day, and by eight o’clock the company 


began to The first who were ushered into 


arrive. 
the parlor were Mrs. Jawart and her two daugh- 


ters, who were always the first at the reunions. 
They always made it a point to be first at all parties, 
that they might see who came together, and know 
everything that transpired. The younger Miss Ja- 
wart was somewhere out of her teens, and the elder, 
although her face was profusely decked with curls— 
the original owner ot which, being dead, had no 
further use for them—could not conceal that she 
was much older than she wished to be considered. 
Mr. and Mrs. White came next ; the lady somewhat 
pompous in her manner, and the gentleman quite so. 
An interest in a canal boat had placed him, in his 
own view, among shipping merchants, and increased 


His 


ideas, unfortunately, varied somewhat from those 


his ideas of his own importance in the world. 


of his fellow-men, who broadly hinted that, in being 
cut up into small pieces and retailed out for starch, 
he would be fulfilling his “‘ manifest destiny.” The 
These 


young ladies, the one eighteen and the other twenty 


two Miss Jennings’ and brother came next. 


—we may be doing wrong in thus stating their ages, 
but it was written before we thought of the enor- 
mity of our transgression, and, as manuscript looks 
bad when it is crossed over, we must let it pass— 
enjoyed themselves, apparently, only when talking 
of the beaux, or receiving the attentions of the young 
men at the evening parties to which they were in- 
vited. They seemed somewhat disappointed, when 
they entered the room, at the absence of some of 
their young men acquaintances, whom they expect- 
ed to find there. This feeling was dispelled in a 
few moments, when two of them were ushered 
into the room. A bow and a few commonplace re- 
marks from them brought a pleasant smile to their 
fuces, which only left upon the attention of the 
young men being directed in another quarter at a 
later hour in the evening. Mr. Lynch, a bachelor 
of fifty, was the next one who claimed the attention 
of the company. He was a short, thick-set man, 
with a small, but determined-looking pair of whis- 
kers, that curled up on his cheek bone as if endeavor- 


A 
few gray hairs in them, overlooked by the owner— 


ing to cultivate an acquaintance with his eyes. 


~ 


his attention to them was exemplary—in his toilet 
for the evening, had been elbowed by the others to 
the surface, and were standing out in bold relief, pos- 
sibly to attract the attention of a few of the same 
color which peeped from behind the false hair of 
Miss Jawart. A standing collar, starched to its 
formed a semi-wall around 
neck, and threatened damage to the ears, which 


utmost capacity, his 


were but a short distance above. Around his body 
was a white waistcoat, ornamented with brass but- 
tons, two of which only could be seen above the 
breast of his coat, which was buttoned tight around 
his waist—a habit that bachelors generally indulge 
in, from a desire, no doubt, to keep their hearts so 
closely confined as to render them impenetrable to 
the sex. of the brightest 
graced his feet, and the straps which confined his 
He was a 


gentler Shoes polish 
pantaloons were unyielding to a fault. 
fine, even-tempered man, and added much to the 
hilarity of the parties to which he was invited by 
his good humor and ability to render himself agree- 
able. It was only in dress that he had any of the 
characteristics of his tribe about him, and although 
the one was remarkable, the other soon forbid all 
thought of his outward appearance by its talking 
qualities. 

At about half past nine all the guests had assem- 
bled, filling, comfortably, both parlors, and render- 
ing the place vocal with their animated conversation. 

Maria was seated at the piano in the early part 
of the evening, and had sung “ Jeannette and Jean- 
not,’’ ** Wilt thou love me then as now ?”’ “ Dearest, 
sew this button on,’’ and other fashionable pieces of 
music. She was nearly fagged out in endeavoring 
to make herself heard above the voices of the com- 
pany, who appeared engaged in the same object 
with regard to her, although they had pressed her 
to favor them by her playing. 
on the part of the company, although indulged in 


This act of rudeness 


generally at all parties, is none the less reprehensi- 
ble. 


the call for a polka, when she found that not one of 


It may be known that Maria was glad to hear 


the company had, apparently, been listening to her 
during the last half hour. In a few moments, part- 
ners were selected, and the company were hop- 
scotching through the figures of the polka at a lively 
rate, reminding one strongly of a party in a state of 
intoxication endeavoring to make their way around 
the room. 

They had been engaged for some time in dancing, 
when the mind of Maria became abstracted to such 
an extent by thoughts of the surprise which her 
mother had promised, that she forgot her time, and 
the dancers were compelled to stop and reprove 
her, jokingly, for her remissness. Just at that mo- 
ment, Mrs. Bookly’s voice could be heard above 
the general din of laughter calling on all the com- 
pany to come into the front parlor, as she had some- 
to thought 
amuse. 
almost knotked one of the Miss Jennings’ over, and 


which she would 


get into the room. Maria 


thing show them 


In her haste to 


trod upon the toes of Mr, Lynch with such power 

















as to produce an expression of face which evinced 
the presence of anything but comfort. The com- 
pany, after much confusion, being seated, Mrs. 
Bookly took from the centre-table a handsome mar- 
ble card-basket, in which was carefully laid the 
cards purchased in the morning, and explained to 
the company that she had prepared an innocent and 
entertaining amusement for them, which she hoped 
would prove interesting. 

‘“ Maria,’”’ she continued, “ will you pass around 
this basket, my dear, and let each one of the com- 
pany select from it one of the cards ?” 

Maria did as her mother requested, herself as 
much puzzled as any one of the company, and when 
the cards were distributed, placed the basket again 
on the table. 

«| shall propose a question,’ said Mrs. Bookly, 
*to which each one must write an answer on the 
card they have, which cards shall be placed in this 
vase on the pedestal behind me. After they are all 
deposited, I will draw them out singly and read 
forgot to mention that 


them to the company. I 


there is to be no mark upon the response by which 
its author may be known.”’ 

There was a general mustering of pencils at this 
announcement, and an evident curiosity was imme- 
diately raised in regard to the subject which would 
be propounded, as they ali seemed to enter into the 
spirit of the game. 

« As there is a majority of ladies here, I shall pro- 
pose, for the first question,”’ continued Mrs. Bookly, 
“ What is a bachelor?” 

The pencils of the company, which were gene- 
rally worn for ornament, were now, for the first 
time in a long while, called into active service, and 
for the space of a quarter of an hour were making 
desperate attacks upon the face of the cards, which 
The last 
answer written and deposited in the vase, Mrs. 
Bookly, with a smile, commenced her task of read- 


left them searified over with black lines. 


ing them aloud :— 

“ A target for fatr hands to shoot at.” 

A general laugh greeted this response ; the large 
majority of ladies in the room making its force so 
apparent. 

“I beg of you, ladies,” said Mr. Lynch, with a 
smile, after quiet was restored, “not to shoot too 
close to me; but my prayers can be of no avail, 
since your arrows have already been aimed at me 
through the vase.” 

All eyes were turned towards the oracle as the 
second card was drawn forth, for it must be con- 
fessed that there is a small shade of curiosity about 
womankind, though it may be very lightly laid on. 

‘An tcy peak, on the mountain of humanity, that 
the sun of woman's love has never melted.” 

“Then I will nip you with my frost,” said Mr. 
Lynch, putting his arms playfully around one of the 
Miss Jennings’, who was sitting next to him. 


«« How do you know that it was my answer ?” 


she 


cried, releasing herself from him 
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“T read it in your face this moment,”’ he replied. 

“ Then we must turn our faces from you, or we 

shall all betray ourselves, if you are such a good phy- 
siognomist,”’ said the elder Miss Jawart. 

‘Nay, ladies, I pray you do not! The beams 

from some of your eyes may melt this frozen heart 


” 





of mine, and then I might be 

‘An old maid's forlorn hope,”’ said Mrs. Bookly, 
reading the next response, the aptness of which was 
felt by all, yet a sense of propriety restrained any 
acknowledgment from them. 

Another card was instantly drawn to divert the 
attentien from it, and to relieve Miss Jawart from 
her unpleasant dilemma. 

“A fox longing for the grapes he pronounces 
sour. 

“ Now I really do object !”’ said Mr. Lynch. “It 
is that the ladies are all so sweet that I really can- 


I never could find it in my 
” 


not make a selection. 
heart to pronounce them sour 

“ Heart, indeed! This is the first time [ever knew 
you to acknowledge the possession of such an ar- 
ticle,’”? Mrs. Bookly quickly replied. 

‘There you do me wrong, for, see! I have one now 
which you gave me,’’ said Mr. Lynch, taking from 
his pocket a hand-omely-worked velvet heart; “and, 
observe, there are as many pins in it as you are 
endeavoring to night to plant thorns in its partner 
here,” placing hi hand on that part of his coat which 
covered the real article. 

The laugh was turned upon Mrs. Bookly, and 
she drew forth another card. 

“A ship without a rudder, buffeted hy the winds 
of desolation, and dashed by the waves of despair 
on the rocks of solitude.” 

“That is hardly fair! I did not expect that from 
you, Mr. White,” said Mr. Lynch, laughing. 

“From me! How do you know it is from me?” 


You 


always will mix up business with pleasure; but 


«“ Because of the commercial technicalities. 


being a ship-owner, you are excusable.”’ 

The sly home-thrust which was given with this an- 
swer did not sit well upon Mr. White ; but, covering 
it up in the ample fold of his many-colored shawl, 
he replied, with a smile, “ Tit-for-tat.”’ 

The vase was again appealed to, and gave out 

‘A creature whose miseries might be pitied, had 
he not the remedy within his reach.”’ 

“Tt must be you, Maria, as you are the only one 
that short distance from me.”’ 

‘*T did not write it! It was not me, it really was 
not!”’ replied Maria quickly. 

«“ There is no harm done if you did,’’ said Mr. 
Lynch, with mock earnestness. 

Another card terminated the conversation on that 
subject. 

“One who boasts of liberty, but sighs for the 
slavery he condemns.”’ 

“| feel perfectly safe on that score. I never have 
boasted on that subject. for the fear that all my mar- 


ried triends would call upon the legislature for the 
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enjoyment of bachelorhood, and I would not be able, 
as I am at present, to be the only young bachelor 
in the company.” 

“ The victim of selfishness, punished for his folly 
on the solitary system.” 

“IT believe you fabricated that reply, Mrs. Bookly 


” 





—and 

« No, she did not ; for ”” Miss Jennings, finding 
that, in her earnestness to save her hostess from sus- 
picion, she had betrayed herself, cut the sentence 
short, amid the laughter of the company. 

“TI will not take advantage of your inadvertence, 
Miss ” said Mr. Lynch, “but will listen to the 
voice of the vase.” 

“ Just like Mr. Lynch.” 

The merriment of the company knew no bounds 
Mr. Lynch joined the rest with 
great zeal, and in a few moments exclaimed, 

“Well! I really do think you are making me a 
target to shoot at with a vengeance. It is well for 
you that I am good-natured, or I might retaliate upon 








at this answer. 


you.” 

Various other responses were made to the ques- 
tion, all bearing alike hard on Mr. Lynch; but his 
usual equanimity of temper prevented his being of- 
fended at the hits which he received. 

‘There is but one more left, Mr. Lynch,” said 
Mrs. Bookly, “and I sincerely hope that it may 
be a favorable one, for I must say our friends ap- 


pear to have borne rather hard on you to-night.” 

‘« Let us have the last one,’’ he cried; “and I think 
it will show that I have at least one friend in the 
room.’’ 
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The last card was drawn from the vase. Mrs. 
Bookly examined it closely on both sides, and with 
a merry voice, exclaimed, 

“ Blank.” 

Another burst of laughter greeted the card. 

“That was you, Maria.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

‘* Because you had no leads in your pencil. I saw 
it; and was about to offer you mine when you crossed 
the room. But I forgive you. Are you sure there 
are no more cards, Mrs. Bookly? I certainly cannot 
be without a friend here.” 

’ said that lady ; “it was stand- 
ing on its edge, and I overlooked it.” 


“Ah! here is one,’ 


“A happy dog, who does as he pleases.” 
‘* There,’’ triumphantly exclaimed Mr. Lynch, “1 


”» 


thought I must have a friend here 
‘But you wrote it yourself! [ know the charac- 
ters.”’ 
“ Well, why should [ not ? 
here friendly enough to say as much for me; and, 


There is no one else 


as a friend to myself, I had a perfect right.” 

‘1 think it but fair,’”’ said Mrs. Bookly, * that, as 
you have been so much underrated this evening, 
you should have the choosing of the next subject for 
answers, that is, if my friends think well enough ot 
my little experiment to adopt it at their next re- 
union.” 

‘‘As I shall have the pleasure of giving the next 
party,”’ observed Mr. White, “I shall most certainly 
adopt it, and give Mr. Lynch a chance, in proposing 
a question, to have his revenge upon some of the 
others.’’ 





oreo 
MUSINGS, 
BY D. W. BELISLE. 


AvuTUMN winds are sighing lowly 
Through the forest trees, 

And the leaves are rustling slowly, 

Making plaintive, deep and holy 
Music in the breeze. 


As the sun sinks in the river, 
Like a soul to rest, 

Golden clouds around it quiver— 

Dying Nature seems to give her 
Blushes in the west. 


Stillness reigns—the earth is sleeping, 
Like a thoughtless bride— 
Stars through dingy mists are peeping— 
Gentle stars, like angels keeping 
Vigils at her side. 


What a sweet, enchanted bower ! 
Circling vines above ! 


Every fading leaf and flower 
Tells me of lite’s fleeting hour, 


ee 


Tells me ** God is Love 


And my heart is not so weary— 

For so the forests fade! 
Withered flowers appear less dreary 
When the cheering thought is near me— 


Angels thus are made! 


Leaves are daily rustling round me, 
Dropping from the trees— 

And obsequious wails astound me— 

Low, sepulchral sighs surround me, 


Borne upon the breeze! 


In such lonely hours I wander 
Through the changing grove; 

And upon the Future ponder— 

Musing, thus my time I squander— 
Feeling ** God is Love '”’ 














COSTUMES OF 
THe TOILETTE IN T 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue costume of the Tuscan peasantry varies 


much, according to the district they inhabit. In 
Florence, the out-of-doors dress of ‘the middle 


classes is generally black. The Tuscans, on Sun- 
days and féte days, wear their hair becomingly 
ornamented with a very small hat, elegantly poised 
over the left ear, while the hair on the opposite side 
is interwoven with a string of pearls, or adorned 
with a shining comb. They have ear-rings formed 
of several drops of pearl set in gold, and necklaces 
composed of two rows of pearls and coral. Their 
feet are inclosed in black velvet slippers, and in 
their hands are to be seen gaudily ornamented fans. 
They have jackets without sleeves, laced with 
ribbon. When at work, or market, they confine 
their hair in a net of crimson, scarlet, or blue silk, 





tied by two strings, and ornamented by tassels, 
which are often of gold or silver. They are also 
often seen with the hair drawn into a knot on the 
top of the head, and a veil hanging down behind. 
The Venetians dress their heads in a curious 
manner. They wear a little rose-colored hat, trim- 
med with blonde, placed over the right ear; and 
over the left a bunch of artificial flowers, the hair 
behind tied with a ribbon. ‘A custom here pre- 
vails,”’ says Lady Millar, “ of wearing no rouge, 
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ALL NATIONS. 
SCANY AND VENICE. 


and increasing the native paleness of the face by 
lightly wiping a white powder over the face.”’ 
Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account of their 


morning-dress in her time: “It consists of a black 





silk petticoat sloped, just to train on the ground a 
little, flounced with black gauze. On their heads 
they have a skeleton wire, like what is used for 
making up hats ; over it they throw a large piece of 
black mode or Persian, so as to shade the face like 
acurtain. The front 1s trimmed with deep black 
lace, or soufflet gauze, very becoming. The thin 
ends of silk they roll back, and fasten in a puff be- 
fore on the stomacher; then once more rolling it 
back from the shape, tie it gracefully behind, and let 
it hang in two ends. The evening coiffure is a silk 
hat, shaped like a man’s, with a white or worked 
lining, and sometimes one feather; a great black 
silk cloak, lined with white, and perhaps a narrow 
border down before, with a very heavy round hand- 
kerchief of black lace, which lies over the neck and 
shoulders, and conceals the shape completely. Here 
is surely little appearance of art! no creping, no 
frizzing the hair, which is flat at the top, all of one 
length, and hanging in long curls about the back and 
sides, as it happens. No brown powder, no rouge 


at all.” 
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Lady Millar thas describes a Venetian wedding : 
* All the ladies, except the bride, were dressed in 
their black silk gowns with large hoops ; the gowns 
were straight-bodied, with very long trains, the 
trains tucked up on one side of the hoop with a pro- 
digious large tassel of diamonds. Their sleeves 
were covered up to their shoulders with falls of the 
same 
finest 
rows 


finest Brussels lace, a drawn tucker of the 
round the bosom, adorned with rows of the 
pearls, each the size of a gooseberry, till the 
descended below the top of the stomacher; then 
two rows of pearls, which came from the back of 
the neck, were caught up at the left side of the sto- 
macher, and finished in two fine tassels. Their 
heads were dressed prodigiously high, in a vast 
number of buckles, and two long drop curls in the 
neck. 


of pearls adorned their heads, with large sw/tanes, 


A great number of diamond pins and strings 


or feathers, on one side, and magnificent diamond 
ear-rings. The bride was dressed in cloth of silver, 
made in the same fashion, and decorated in the same 
manner; but her brow was quite bare, and she had 
a fine diamond necklace and an enormous bouquet. 
Her hair was dressed as high as the others, with 
this difference, that it had curls behind and before. 
These curls had a singular appearance, but not near 
so good an eflect as the other ladies’, whose hair 
was plaited in large folds, and appeared much more 
graceful. Her diamonds were very fine, and in 
great profusion.” 

The following is said to be the origin of the cross 
in front of the ducal coronet worn by the Doge. 
The father of Laurentius Celsus, who was elected 
Doge in 1361, thinking it beneath his dignity to pull 
off his cap to his own son, went, from the moment 
of his election, on all occasions and in all weathers, 
with his head uncovered. The Doge, being solicit- 
ous for his health, and finding it impossible to change 
his opinion, suggested an expedient, which had the 
desired effect. He placed a cross on his ducal coro- 
net. The old man’s piety got the better of his pride, 
and he resumed his cap to testify his respect to the 


cross. 


GAZINI 





were 


The costume of the Doge’s ludy is represented in 
the accompanying engraving. 
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The inhabitants of the skirts of the Apennines 
differ much from those of the valleys. The women, 
according to Lady Morgan, resemble the peasantry 
of Wales: “Tight in their dress, and universally 
wearing little, round. black beaver hats with high 
crowns, and a stiff plume of black feathers. Their 
gala dress is principally characterized by a profu- 
sion of ribbons floating from their shoulders, their 
waists, and their sleeves. The beaver hat is then 
replaced by combs and bodkins ; and at all times 
their necks are encircled with pearl and coral— 
usually an heir-loom of many generations’ descent, 
but occasionally the purchase of years of labor, and 
the most rigid economy.” 








SONG. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF EMMANUEL GEIBE. 
BY THE LATE FRANCES 8. OSGOOD 


1 am but the withering lower— 
The heavenly dew art thou, 
That comes 


I know not whence nor h 


n soundless, silver wings, 


w 


I only know it comes to bless— 
Its lovely smile I see— 

I feel its kisses soft and light— 
’Tis life—'tis life to me! 


1 am but the diamond dark, 
And thou the joyous ray 


That brings a heaven of beauty there, 
Within its heart to play. 


I] am but the gloomy cloud, 
And thou the rainbow fair, 
That wreaths with holy bloom its breast, 


And lingers siniling there. 


I am but the Memnon rude, 
And thou the morning bright, 
That changes all the dreaming stone 


To melody 


and light 
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FLOWER 
A TALE OF 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF 
** CROMWELL,”’ 


‘* DERMOT O’BRIEN,’? ‘* MARMADUKE WYVIL,’’ ‘ 
** THE BROTHERS,’’ ETC, 


THE DARK OLD DAYS. 


*‘ THE ROMAN TRAITOR,”’ 


O, waly, waly, gin love be bonny 
A little time while it is new; 
But when it’s auld, it waxeth cauld, 
And fades awa’ like morning dew.—OLp Scortisu Sone 


In the thirteenth century, vast tracts of land in the 
richest, and at this day most highly cultivated and 
garden-like, parts of England were covered with im- 
memorial forests of oak, such as are so admirably 
described in the first volume of Ivanhoe, which had 
‘* probably witnessed the stately march of the Roman 
legions,’’? and rung to the keen blast of the Latin 
trumpet. 

But little did the forests of merry England resem- 


ble the vast and endless wildernesses of the west, 






where the trees, standing up like gigantic columns, 
serried almost as soldiers in their ranks, aspiring 
heavenward each against each, pause not to throw 
out limb or branch till they can count their feet by 
hundreds, and suffer nothing that has vegetable life 
to grow beneath the cold and killing shelter. 

In the English forests, on the contrary—and there 





be some to-day which have listened to the twanging 
bowstring of bold Robin and his green-frocked mer- 
rymen—especially of those regions where the oak 
prevails, the trees were less conspicuous for their 
height than admirable for the prodigious bulk of 
their short massive bolls, the vast proportions of their 
gnarled Briarean branches, and the immense cireum- 
ference of soil which they overspread with their 
grateful umbrage 

These vegetable giants, some of which flourish 
still, eight centuries ago recorded landmarks in the 
Domesday book, requiring ample space and verge 
enough for the support of their huge millennial lives, 
grew not in serried order, but were scattered here 
and there, over hill and dale, to which they suffered 
the prolific rains to penetrate, and the life-giving sun- 
beams to descend, and which, in consequence, were 
covered far and near with short rich emerald ver- 
dure. In places, indeed, where the soil was high 
and chalky, the beech would invade the empire of 
its nobler brother, and then the close-set, glistering, 
columnar stems, and the impenetrable foliage over- 
head, would leave the surface bare and sterile as in 
the woods primeval of the western world. In others, 
where the ground was broken into steep knolls and 
deep gorges, the silvery birch and red-berried mount- 
ain ash would alternate their lightsome greenery 
with the dark glossy verdure of the broom, the holly, 
and the furze ; while here and there broad thyme- 


clad stretches would occur dotted with old gnarled 
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thorn-bushes ; or swampy brakes would intervene 
haunts of the tusky boar, tangled below with sallows 
and black alder, and overshadowed by great ashes 
Stull, on the whole, the sun could kindle up the dia- 
monds of the dew upon the grass-flocks, and the mea- 
dow-sweeis, through half the forest lands of Eng- 
land, and flowers of many a hue and perfume, the 
dog-rose and the eglantine, the honeysuckle and the 
virgin bower, bloomed not unseen. nor wasted al! 
their sweetness, even in the deepest penetralia of the 
greenwoods. 

Nor did these sylvan regions lack denizens and 
dwellers other than the wild beasts of the chase 
the red and fallow deer, the gray wolf and the great 
wild boar so savagely protected by the forest laws 
of the hunter Norman, other even than the merry 
does and fairies of the Saxon superstition, whose 
dark green dance-rings may even yet be seen on many 
a solitary upland, in many a haunted hollow. 

The violence and fierce rapacity of England’s feu- 
dal lords had driven many, and these of the best blood 
of the old race, to seek the shelter of nature’s fast- 
nesses, the hill side and the wildwood. Manya thane 
and jarl, of Saxon or of Danish lineage, then donned 
the Lincoln green, and plied the axe, or twanged the 
bow, as foresters and outlaws; many a high-born 
maid and matron fled from the sanctuaries, power 
less to save them, to the aisles of the sheltering for- 


est, too happy if 


For vest of pall, their fingers small, 
That wont o’er harp to stray, 
Its fleece might shear from the slaughtered deer 
To fence the cold away. 
Many a priest and prelate of England’s ancient peo- 
ple chanted the prime or matins, without the aid ot 
bell or candle, beneath a nobler canopy than the 
groined arches of York Minster, the aisles, I mean, 
of God’s primeval temple, the immemorial forest. 
For those were days whereof a cotemporaneous 
writer has left it written, upon record, ‘that the 
serge frock of the monk, and the wimple of the 
high-born lady, were as fruitless to avert the Nor- 
man lance as the steel coat of the warrior to the 
hapless Saxon.” 


lands, in al ¢, with all nations, wars, 





In all 
are, and have been, and 
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victories, and conquests 
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shall be, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for- 
ever! bloodshed and cruelty, and lust and plunder ! 
and the ve victis of the pitiless Roman has swelled 
the war-cry on every conquered battle-field from his 
day downward to the vaunted mercies, boastful 
civilization of this nineteenth century ! and we, who 
talk so eloquently of the Dark Ages, we who discern 
so clearly the mote in each sister nation’s eye, yet 
mark not the beam in our own, we, of whatever 
clime we be, or kin, or country, might perhaps bé 
doing better work, both for time and for eternity, 
both for man and God, by ordering our own ways in 
faith, which is humbly, and in charity, which is 
kindly, than by answering the ways of others in 
self-righteousness, which is blindly, and in self-con- 
fidence, which is arrogantly, wrongfully, and vainly. 

I preach to no man, to no nation, in particular ; for 
it seems to me that all men, all nations, are in some 
sort mad at this present; all hurrying to enforce 
progress violently on their neighbors, when they 
should be hastening to seek improvement hopefully, 
each one for himself; all reading, in the fearful signs 
of the times, judgments against others, when they 
should be discerning Jessons for themselves. 

But so it has been from the earliest syllable of re- 
corded time, and so, I suppose, it will be to the latest. 
So it was surely in the days of which 1 write ; the 
days of England’s first, if not greatest, reformer, 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. The one 
side holding every step in progress, however excel- 
lent, a perilous and fatal innovation ; the other, every 
check, however wholesome, a cruel and tyrannical 
restraint : the emancipated slaves abusing their ac- 
quired liberty as slaves, licentiously ; the victorious 
masters chastising their rebellious slaves, like mas- 


ters, bloodily ! 


O but man, vain man, 
Most ignorant of what he ’s most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks, before high heaven, 


As make the angels weep— 


and should not we weep, rather than revile, the na- 
tural fitfulness, the still recurring inconsistency, of 
man, which leads to this—as all time tells us, trum- 
pet-tongued, with voice historical—that any sin, 
might not I have said any crime, is, in some sort, the 
child of circumstance ; and may be His to-day, or 
Ilis, or any one’s, but perchance owrs to-morrow. 


It was a forest, such as I have described. not very 
far from the confines of three fair shires, Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire, lying a 
little to the north of the highroad from Evesham, in 
the former county, to Oxford, on which the last rays 
of the summer sun were falling aslant, a few days 
after the terrible fight of Evesham; in which, with 
the great De Montfort, had fallen the power and 
pride of the banded barons, and, for the time, the 
hopes of England for constitutional security against 
monarchical oppression. 

No lovelier scene was ever lighted by a lovelier 


eee ne 


sunset. Atthe point whereat we will regard it, a 
narrow sandy cart track wound deviously down the 
lap between two sofily rounded hills, following the 
sinuosities caused by the jutting spurs of this or that, 
into a deep glen, filled with tangled coppice of hazel, 
alder, willows, and other shrubs which love the 
water, along which, to judge by the ear, rather than 
the eye, a powerful and copious brook rippled over 
a stony bed. 

The westernmost of the two hills, between which 
the tract descended, was a wild thymy common, 
stretching away, for above a mile, in a long gentle 
swell, to the blue skirt of the forest which enclosed 
it. 
great thorn bushes, here standing singly, here min- 
gted with clumps of sweetbriars, al] interlaced and 


It was not bare, however, but was studded with 


overrun with wild vines and honeysuckles, from 
which the sunbeams, as they streamed down the 
slope, projected long blue shadows to the eastward, 
cool and quiet over the closing wild-flowers. 

On the other side of the road, the eastern hill was 
steeper, and was broken by two rocky gorges, each 
sending forth a thread of water, which united in a 
little rill, flowing down side by side with the cart- 
track, to join the brook in the bottom. The hanging 
wood which feathered these ravines was, such as I 
have above described, composed of birch and mount- 
ain ash, with here a doddered ivy bush, and there 
a glistering holly brake; but all the knolls between 
were overspread, without bush or underwood below, 
by the noblest specimens of that oak forest which 
is seen nowhere else in such perfection as in the 
island of the free. 

Beyond the brook, however, which was traversed 
by a rough wood-bridge, the growth of wood, and 
probably the soil, was of a very different character 
The land rose southward, in a very slow ascent of 
perhaps three miles, all covered with a gigantic 
growth of beeches, standing close together, with 
only moss, and the sere leaves of the past year be- 
neath them. Through these beech woods, the nar- 
row way, which scarcely exceeded ten feet in width, 
ran in a direct line, overarched with the sun-proof 
branches, like an interminable gothic vault of the 
deepest gloom; and where, at the summit of the 
ridge, it opened upon cleared country, crossing a 
glimpse of sun-lighted sky, the aperture appeared 
scarce larger than the eye of a needle. 

The scene was almost as calm and stil] as it was 
beautiful; a few hares only were limping lazily to 
and fro on the common to the west, cropping the 
wild thyme and sweet marjoram, and a single thrush 
was piping his clear strain from out the thorn-bushes, 
for the advance of summer had silenced the most ot 
his songful brethren. 

So very still was the evening, and so serene the 
skies above, that the very breeze was asleep; and 
that fitful melancholy song of the tree tops, and the 
air, Which is so seldom tuneless, had died away with 
the decline of daylight. 

Who would have dreamed that even then a storm 
was brewing ? 











Suddenly, amid the silence of solitude and nature, 
the clear voice of a woman was heard, or would 
bave been, had there been aught beside the 


to 


hares 


and the thrush hear it, coming from the beech- 


woods beyond the bridge, to the left of the road, as 


you look southward ; and now that your eye is called 
to it, through the medium of your ear, you can dis- 
tinguish a slender spire of misty smoke, curling up 
far away over the tree tops. 

Nearer it came and nearer, and now the words 
might be distinguished, the simple plaintive words 
of an old-time Scottish ballad, sung by a sweet sott 
voice, not without considerable compass, to an old 
long-forgotten tune; and now the singer emerged 
from the blended stems of the beech trees, and com- 
ing up the road, paused a moment on the bridge, to 
look on the lightsome scene. 

She was a tall, slight, very graceful girl, ofeighteen 
or nineteen years, clad simply, as a peasant maiden, 
with a high-collared jerkin of russet cloth fitting close- 
ly to her shape, not much dissimilar in form tothe body 
of a modern riding habit, and a short jupe of bright 
mazarine blue woolen stuff. The jerkin, however, 
high as it was, had two or three of the upper clasps 
unfasiened, and displayed a throat as smooth and as 
white as ivory, encompassed by a band of black vel- 
vet, from which a small silver cross hung down upon 
the first swell of a bosom hardly less pure than the 
holy image it supported. 

The rest of her dress consisted of a pair of snow- 
white hose, with mazarine blue clocks, setting off as 
trim an ankle, and as well arched an instep, as sup- 
ported the proudest dame of King Henry’s court, 
and a pair of neat slippers, with silver buckles ; she 
wore no hood or hat, for the heat of the day had 
passed, and the eve was soft and genial; but she 
had silver ear-rings in her ears, and a large bunch of 
ribbons, matching the color of her jupe, in the left 
plait of her beautiful auburn hair, which was braided 
quite close to the contour of a head singularly classic 
Her 


features were regular, with large deep blue eyes, 


in its shape, and weil set upon her shoulders. 


lips exquisitely colored, though the rest of her com- 
plexion was fair, and almost pale, and an expression 
of the most perfect innocence and softness that ever 
sat upon the lineaments of a woman. There was, 
however, a glance of merriment in the soft blue eyes, 
and a curl in the rosy lip, which would have told 
the physiognomist, that if she had more than all a 
true Woman’s gentleness, she lacked not altogether 
the mirthfulness and spirit which are also attributes 
of a true woman. 

She could be nothing but a simple peasant maid, 
at best the daughter of some forest franklin, in her 
jJustaucorps of russet, and her jupe of blue, with her 
light water pail swinging from her fair hand, as she 
crossed the rude bridge, and came slowly up the road 
into the sunlight, now stooping to gather a violet 
for her bosom—sweets to the sweet—now pausing 
to listen to the thrush’s melody, for he caroied on un- 


seared by her light footstep. 
But how should peasant maid, 


or even franklin’s 
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daughter, have won that step of mingled grace and 
pride, that high-born air, gentle, yet sel{-possessed, 
that mien that bespoke her one—though 1 abhor the 
term—of nature’s aristocracy ? 

On she went, innocent and fancy free, but quick- 
ening now her steps, as the sun sank below the tops 
of the tall trees, and deeper shadows fell over the 
woodland scenery. 

She wound her way up the road between the hills, 
and turning short to the right hand, as she reached 
the first of the two gorges I have spoken of, in the 
eastern hill, entered it, and was lost to sight from 
the road; but we will accompany her. 

The ravine, down which a little erystal stream 
trickled over bright pebbles, was not above fifty yards 
long before it was walled up by a precipitous face of 
rock; but in that fifty yards itmade three abrupt zig- 
zags, at eachof which there was a little fall of a toot 
or two, no more; the faintly traced footpath, which 
ran side by side with the rivulet, ascending each 
obstruction by one or two rude steps hewn out of the 
rock. 

On passing the third angle, the whole picture iay 
before you, and the cause of the maiden’s visit like- 
wise ; for here, at its utmost limit, the ravine ex- 
panded into a tiny amphitheatre of mimic cliffs, 
crowned with luxuriant underwood; and from the 
wall of rock in front, at some four feet from the level 
of its base, a living spring shot out, in a jet of six 
inches diameter, at a curve so boldly arched, as in- 
dicated the force with which it was projected. The 
early monks, it would appear, had discovered the 
natural beauties of this secluded spot, as, indeed, in 
the wildest and darkest times, they appear to have 
done throughout England, perhaps throughout the 
world, for, in every land that I have seen or read of, 


the site of a monastic house is a situation of rare 


romantic beauty. <A large stone basin, over the lip 
of which the stream flowed into its natural channel, 
received the limpid water as it fell; and above the 
source a pointed niche, surmounted by a groined ca- 
nopy, and containing a rude efligy of the Virgin mo- 
ther, and the blessed child, hallowed the draught at 
once, and claimed the homage of the drinkers. 

The maiden, as she entered the small circle, bowed 
her knee, and crossed herself; and then, having set 
down her bucket by the rivulet’s side, advanced to 
a sort of prie dieu ruggedly wrought in stone, and 
kneeling before the object of her sincere devotion, 
with downcast eyes, and humble heart, recited the 
prescribed prayers of the church, chanted her Ave 
Maria, and arose as innocent and beautiful a gir] 


the 


as 
the sun of England has shone down upon, or n, 
or since, until now. 

This duty done, she raised a little of the water in 
an iron cup, chained to the lip of the basin, and tasted 
it, before she filled her bucket, not from that hal- 


lowed fountain, but from the stream below. Lifting 


the vessel lightly to her head, she balanced it there 
with perfect ease, and swaying her lithe and grace- 
ful figure to and fro, so that she spilled no drop of 


its contents, she returned slowly, but with a light- 
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some heart, toward the road by which she had 
‘ome 
Alas! how soon is a lightsome heart lost, and if 


ost once, how seldom is its lightsomeness regained! 

Just as she turned into the cart-track, she started 
ik in terror; for close at her elbow, his horse’s 
hoofs unheard in the deep sand, as he breathed his 
steed down the hill, appeared—most dreadful of all 
visions to a Saxon maiden—the tall form of a Nor- 
man noble. 

His keen-cut aquiline features, his sinewy, yet 
slender frame, his pomp, his pride, displayed in every 
resture, his garb, his arms, his very charger, all be- 

poke it. 

She started, with a slight low cry, dropping the 
wicket from her head as she did so, and for a mo- 
ent stood irresolute, whether she should not fly. 
lhe uselessness of such a movement, it is probable, 
ecided her; for, though she turned as pale as a mar- 
e statue, and clasped her hands together, and half 
eathed a prayer for mercy, she stood still, gazing 
into his face with an expression of mingled fear and 
upplication. 

A half smile crossed the face of the young Nor- 
man. ‘Fear naught from me, my maid,” he said, 
eading her feelings at a glance. ‘“ At no time have 
| ever wronged a woman; and were I bad enough 
to do so, I should now lack the time and will alike, 
seeing that my horse cannot win another mile, even 
tor life, and that ere half an hour J might ask mer- 
if | would, but that I know I should not find it.” 
‘Of ?”? she asked quickly, with all her 
voman sympathies awakened, or ere her fears had 
hearing of another’s 


ey, 
whom 
altogether passed away, at 
wril. ‘ Of whom should you ask merey? you, who 
ire a Norman and a noble ?”’ 

‘ Many a Norman noble,” he replied, clasping his 
ands together in his grief, forgetful of his own dan- 
ver, “asked it but found it not, within a week at 
on dy—’ 


‘* What,”’ 


nterrupted 


she exclaimed, her eyes flashing, as she 


‘ what, did 
? 


him, with keen excitement, 
yu fight at Evesham? are you pursued and in peril 
Chen you fought with the glorious Earl of Leices- 
er? Then you fought for England?” 

It will avail me nothing to deny it, even if you 
should have heart to betray me; my pursuers are 
within a mile, my horse can go no farther; nor can 
ne man fight hopefully against a score, much less 
zainst a hundred.”’ 

‘‘] betray no man, But to confess it has saved 
ou. De Montfort was the Englishman’s best friend; 
ur foresters all fought beside him. My father, too, 
nd both my brethren, but they, all glory to our Lady 
tthe Well! have ’scaped both slaughter and pursuit; 
ind, though as yet they return not home, they are 
efriended, they are safe. And, for their sake, their 


comrade shall be safe also. Come, come, young 
horseman, follow me, I will save you.”’ 

Life is dear, even to the most wretched ; how dear, 
then, to the young and happy ; how slight the chance 


soever, to that chance man will cling to the last 
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gasp. Brave as he was, and desperate of life, hope 
stole again at her words, and at the confident tone 
in which she spoke, into the heart, but now so de- 
sponding, of Sir Courtenay St. Regis. 

‘**] will trust, f will follow you, were it to death, 
not safety.” 

“ Quick ! then, quick!’’ she exclaimed; ‘I think I 
hear their horses and their harness. Quick! there 
is little enough time to do it.”’ And snatching up 
the pail, which she had dropped, she ran so fleetly 
down the hill, that he was hard set, on his jaded 
horse, to keep up with her. 

As soon as she had crossed the bridge, however 
she sprang up the steep bank on the left of the sandy 
road, and awaited him. 

** Pull him up dere, here, so that you can set foot 
on the bank, in this dark shadow ; and now, see you 
this narrow path, and that glimmer through the trees ? 
There is our cottage, no one is in it now but my old 
blind and helpless grandsire; yet, go not near it, for 
his ears are quick as his eyes are dim. Before you 
reach it you will see the stable; it is empty now; 
enter it, mount the loft, and ensconce yourse)f under 
the hay, as quietly as you may, for tabby is there 
with her kittens, and, even if ‘they search for you, 
she undisturbed shall be your safeguard.” 

‘« But you ! I cannot leave you here; the horse, too, 
will betray you. As man, knight, gentleman, I may 
not purchase life by a woman’s death, and should 
they find you here, your death is certain.” 

‘Fear for me nothing. He were a forester, in- 
deed, who should find me among these shadows, 
after nightfall—find me, who am the forest’s daugh- 
ter! Do as I bid you. When the moon rises o’er 
the tree tops, if they be gone, I will bring you food. 
Hush! Hark! they come indeed! if you 
would not slay us both; obey me. 

And, with the word, before he could remonstrate 
farther, casting her pail into the alders by the stream, 


Go! go! 


” 


she sprang lightly to the horse’s back, then striking 
him sharply with the end of the bridle-reins, wheeled 
him into the beech-wood, on the other side the road, 
elose to the edge of the swampy thicket, and, in a 
moment, was swallowed up in the thick and rayless 
gloom, which filled that portion of the forest as with 
a palpable presence ; although, on the road beyond 
the bridge, the light still lingered lovingly, so that 
the deep track of St. Regis’ charger, through the 
sand, was distinctly visible, until it was lost in the 
shadow of the beeches. 

While Courtenay yet stood undecided how to act, 
just within the shelter of the friendly gloom, with 
clash and clang, and whoop and halloo, as if in the 
pursuit of some sylvan quarry, a band of at least a 
hundred horse wheeled down the gorge between the 
hills, and thundered along, toward the bridge, fast 
and furious. 

Rushing backward some twenty paces into the 
shadow, the hunted soldier flung himself down upon 
the moss, secure that no human eye could pierce 
that more than midnight darkness, and that no in- 


stinct, save the hounds’, could trace him to his covert. 














Within five minutes they came rushing past him 
like a whirlwind, and he could hear the voice of the 
leader, which he recognized at once as that of an 
old hereditary foeman, exulting that, within an hour, 
his life-blood would have quenched the feud of ages. 

Another voice took up the word—“< Were it not 
better, noble sir, to alight, and search for his horse- 
tracks, if he have held right on?” 

For a second, the young knight’s heart stood still, 
and he held his breath in that hideous moment of 
suspense. 

But the reply came, almost instantaneous, haughty 
and curt, though well nigh drowned by the clang of 
hoofs and harness. 

‘For what, Sir Fool?” it said; ‘is it to give him 
breathing space and law? Have we not tracked 
him hither by the slot? Where should he be but 
A deer could scarce thrid these trunks, 
much V'l 
back my vengeance, against a sleuth-hound’s nose, 


ne 


onward ? 
less a horse and rider. On, gentlemen! 
on the track of a St. Regis!” 

And on they swept into the deepest of the forest, 
the sounds of their stormy passage dying away, so 
rapidly they rode, till all again was silent. 

Then Courtenay arose from the moss, and groping 
his way darkly onward, toward the half-seen glim- 
mering of the sky, which the forest maid had pointed 
him, soon reached a little hollow; wherein, sur- 
rounded by two cleared fields, and a trim garden, 
nestled a pretty cottage. half overrun with clematis 
and woodbine, with a bright fire flashing through its 
diamond casements with a cheerful lustre. A little 
wry without the garden, he readily discerned the 
stable she had told him of, and, mounting the rude 
ladder to the hay-loft, so discreetly that the mater- 
nal tabby moved not from her feline brood, buried 
himself over-head in the hay, where, overdone with 
fatigue, and spent with the reaction of so terrible 
excitement, he soon sank into deep and dreamless 
slumber, while she, his brave and fair preserver, yet 
risked, in his behalf, the perils of the midnight forest. 

True type of man, the ever-selfish! woman, the 
ever true. ever devoted ! 

But, for this time at least, she ran no farther peril ; 
for having noted that the pursuers rode straight on- 
ward, aud knowing that the road, after it opened on 
the moors beyond the wood, was so hard for miles 
as to betray no footprint, she took her way, at a foot- 
pace, through the miry wood-paths, toward a Saxon 
outlaw’s hut, only intent on throwing the pursuers 
on a false track, when they should have found their 
error 

This, by the blending of the woman’s wit with 
the forester’s shrewd instinct, was readily accom- 
plished. The horse was cleaned and well fed, and 
re-invigorated with condiments, well known in those 
days, now forgotten. Long before midnight he was 
led into another road, tending direct to Warwick, 
loose, with a furze bush fastened to his 


and cast 

crupper, and a fierce lash on his haunches. 
Dawn found the charger at the gates of Warwick, 
while his lord’s baffled pursuers were resting at Stow, 
15* 
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full fifty miles to the southward; to be recalled 
thence, on the following day, by the tidings that their 
enemy’s horse had been taken, and by a flying ru- 
mor that he had been seen, re-mounted, and press- 
ing hotly northward. 

For three months nothing more was heard in the 
court of Courtenay St. Regis ; for the Norman noble 
had donned the green of the Saxon outlaw, and was 
dwelling, safe and unsuspected, under the roof of 
Harold Hawksworth, a man of blood as ancient as 
his own, the stoutest friend of Simon Montfort, the 
father of the Flower of the Forest, for so was Ma- 
rian Hawksworth called, throughout the forest re- 
gion, of which she was, indeed, the brightest blos- 
som. 

Three months to Courtenay St. Regis of wildest 
sport, mingled with sweetest wooing, for opportu- 
nity, and solitude, saving the presence of one lovely 
woman, will breed soft fancies in the head of the 
sternest of the sterner sex ; and Courtenay was not 
of the sternest. 

He was bound to her, also, by ties of immortal 
gratitude ; she was lovely, and he Joved; and she 
loved also, how far more devotedly and truly. I 
tell not the old tale; for she was pure as she was 
fond, and, had he tempted, even then, she had not 
fallen. 


nor would have wronged her for his life. 


But, to do Courtenay justice, he tempted not, 


Nay! hopeless of returning to his former sphere, 
of resuming the Norman and the noble, he dreamed 
of happiness as the Saxon outlaw, with that sweet 
flower to cherish in his bosom. 

Within three months from that strange meeting, 
she was wooed and won ; the bridal day was fixed, 
the bridal wreath was woven. 

But, on the bridal evening, a wondrous rumor 
spread through the precincts of the forest, and, be- 
fore midnight, the rumor had grown into certainty. 

Prince Edward, who had leaned to clemency from 


his royal father to the 


the beginning, had brought 
side of mercy ; and here was a royal proclamation 
of amnesty to all the late insurgent barons, with a 
few rare exceptions, Who should repair within three 
days to York, there to do homage to the king ; and to 
all men of low degree, a pardon unconditional. 
There was great joy in the forest, for scarce a 
green frock of them all but had twanged bowstring 
for De Montfort. 
if he would not slight the royal grace, St 


Great joy toall, save Marian ; for 
Regis must 
set forth upon that very night, an unwed bridegroom, 
from his betrothed, but not his bride 

Yet even Marian, though 


How should she sorrow at what made him 
? 


subdued, was not sor- 
rowful 
glad, him whom she loved so dearly, trusted so fully 
No, though her eyes swam as she kissed him, and 
waved her last adieu, as turning often in his saddle 
for one more parting glance, he crossed the sandy 
hill, leaving her under the pale moon, where they 
first had met, hard by the holy well, she was not 
sorrowful. 


For he had promised to return, within ten days, 
and claim his woodland bride ; and s=he—believed him. 








ips 


las! for the Forest Flower! 

Weeks passed, months fleeted onward, a whole 
year had expired, and no tidings had reached Marian 
of St. Regis, except one hurried scroll, when he had 
been already two months absent, complaining “that 
the king still suspected him, and would not suffer 
him to quit the precincts of the court.” 

Such was the policy of Henry, it was known, to- 
ward others ; and, therefore, in despite of hope, Ma- 
rian still hoped ; in despite of trust, still trusted. 

It is written, that hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick, and Marian’s heart was sickening. 

On a bright, silent summer evening, on such an 


evening as that on which she saved his life, the fa- 


AND LAI 
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Even from that hour the Flower of the Forest 
faded. 

Before the first snows of winter had whitened 
hill and dale, they had laid her in the consecrated 
ground, according to her own request, hard by her 
favorite fountain ; but it was not her gentle spirit 
which dictated the epitaph, which may be seen to 
this day, sculptured in the rock, to the right of the 
Virgin’s niche. 

Were Lies 
THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. 
COURTENAY S8T. 


REGIS SLEW HER BODY. 


al o ve > 7 } > oh ta © > § . 
tal tidings came, confirmed beyond all question, ; BY MARY'S GRACE, 
‘Courtenay St. Regis, wedded to lady Adeline Fitz- 3 
coher 1” HE SLEW NOT HER SOUL ALSO. 
That was the frost that blighted her. REQUIESCAT, 
————_+ 7 ee + —_ - 
BY EMMA. 


GeNTLE reader, hast thou known the sorrow 
which clouds, and for ever, that light which walked 
as a ‘pillar’? before the darkness of thy childhood’s 
steps? Has the tender hand which culled for thee 
the early blossoms, and strewed ther along thy 
pathway, been sought and found wanting in the re- 
turn of the warm pressure, and has the cold damp 
of death mingled with thy hot tears as thou hast 
fondly hoped to restore vigor to its stiff and chilling 
grasp? Has thy heavy steps followed those dear 
remains to the narrow house appointed for all the 
And 
the 


where every object excites some recollection, and 


thou known the desolation that 


to 


living ? hast 


awaits mourner’s return familiar rooms, 


with fond associations, the form of the 
It 


<nown, for a season, the withering of every green 


, , 
alls back, 


leparted ? thou art that one, then hast thou 


vears, with their cares, 


eaf. What matters it if 
iave left their tracery in silver lines over thy pale 
row, and hope found her grave in every furrow, 


does not the memory of a mother’s love, as thou 
turnest back the curtain of life, float ever upon thy 


> 


troubled heart as oil upon the waves? Canst thou 
not, in imagination, behold the spot where, at “ the 
hour the mother loves,”’ the family band collected 
around the bright fireside to listen to those words 
of kind and gentle counsel as they fell from lips 
pure and holy ? 

If thou art that one, then will I tell thee a tale of 
one mother’s death, and the sorrow of one home, 
which dwelt long tn the shadow of aff ction fled. 
Weeks had passed vince the kind and prudent phy- 


sician warned us that there was no hope from the 


nsidious nature of the disease that was fast ap- 


The loathsome 


roots of the cancer had, like a venomous serpent, 


proaching the citadel of the heart. 


wreathed its folds about those smaller streams which 
lead tothe grand avenue of life. Twice had our pulses 
stood still, as the cruel knife of the operator had 
nearly cut the thread of existence ; yet so resigned 
and firm of purpose was the sufferer, that strangers 
knew not that death was lurking near. 

Early in youth, Mary Lee had bound her lot with 
her first choice ; and still strong were the ties that 
held her to earth. With asympathy of thought and 
sentiment, years rolled by, and only left their record 
by gentle remembrances; and the first sorrow since 
} 


their union delayed its coming, and life was happy. 


Their home, situated upon one of those beautifully 
picturesque points of land which edge the North 
River’s side, was possessed of every attraction 


which taste, cultivation, and refinement could 


desire. 


‘“¢ An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books,’’ 


all that this world can give and call it bliss. With 


an “eye single’’ in the fear of the Lord, they wor- 
] 


shiped the perfection of his love through all his 
works ; the grove, the meadow, the mossy rock, 
and the sounds of gushing waters, spoke to each a 
‘various language.’’ Not a flower that grew, nor 
a bird that sung, that breathed not an anthem in 
*God’s first temple.’? The babe, that nestled in 
her mother’s bosom, had grown to be the companion 
of their way ; and bright to beholders, and dear to 
inmates of ‘“ Grove 


were the lives of the 


The poor rose up and called the good lady 


many 


Side.” 
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blessed, and little children hung delighted upon her mise such as cometh with the morning,’’ brought 
gentle accents. No cottage so poor upon whose hope to the couch of the uncomplaining; and the 
casement the sunbeam of her presence had not words whispered to her were, “a little longer, yet a 
lingered ; no soul so depraved that had not heard the little longer.’? The velvet tufts of the oak, and the 
hope of forgiveness. The lame beggar leaned long lighter drapery of the willow, wooed the coming of 
upon his crutch to gaze upon her gliding form, and the gentle invalid; and once more were the impulses 
the blind thought but to touch her garment. Fol- 3 of her kindly nature revived, as carefully, by strong 
lower of the lowly Jesus, thy step was light from % and faithful hands, she was borne by the river's side, 
the pressure of those blossoms which spring from ; and through the grove which, by graded walks, led 
grateful hearts, thine eye feasted upon happy coun- § to the little sanctuary Where rested a few she had 
tenances, and thine ear was gladdened with the $ loved and mourned. Here was the small hillock 


songs of joy. 

But why is it that no longer doth the threshold of 
the cottager echo thy tread? and whither do the 
village children wend their way, and with busy 
fingers turn over the dried leaves to find the early 
violet and the frail flowers of spring? and why 
wear their countenances no longer the joyous smile ? 
and why is their step soft as they near the home of 
their kind benefactress? Timidly do they proffer 
the simple gift, and anxiously do they inquire, and 
sadly do they retrace their way down the shaded 
walk to their humble homes, with the heavy tread 
that happy childhood never knew. 

Let us enter the bed-chamber of the invalid. Is 
it shaded, and does it wear the gloom of sickness ? 
And where is she, the loved and loving? Surely 
no grief is here. The soft south wind plays among 
the tender flowers which grace the cage of the 
warbling captive, and draws forth the fragrance 
from the culled branches of choice plants. Early 
fruit fills the baskets tastefully arranged upon the 
neatly-covered table, small instruments of music and 
soft pictures deck the room ; but, still, tell me where 
is the source of sorrow that “ will not be comforted,” 
and where the spring of bitter anguish ? 

The light rest of the sleeper is not disturbed. Let 
us gaze as upon the face of the dead, for the word 
hath gone forth, and never again in health will she, 
the stricken one, go abroad to gather strength from 
the And yet the features 
show no conflict with pain. Sweetly rests the smile 


‘gladness of nature.’’ 


around the full lip; the locks, untouched by time, 
fall in shaded curls around the fair brow, and the 
soft coloring of the tasteful cap tinges slightly the 
round cheek; one arm, bare from the shoulder, lies 
upon the polished linen, and the other is relieved by 
small frills, crimped, from the elbow. What can 
? It cannot be that the 


dread ambassador hath signaled for thy coming ; the 


death have to do with this 


full cheek and swelling proportions show no decay ; 
thy calm eye, now opening, is clear, and beams with 
And yet 
we know thy days are numbered ; and the faithful 
Can it be that 


mild pleasure ; and thy voice is not faint. 


nurse guards thee from excitement. 
danger looks so secure? Lovingly thy hand is 
placed in mine, and words whispered speak of the 
better land; yet the lingering of a heart that hath 
felt the world to be full of joy breathes from thy 


soul, and thy being is still held by strong bonds. 
Spring, that dawn of the year which brings pro- 
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that had taken the form of the stranger, who, for a 
brief season, was the care of the hospitable family ; 
the thorny rose of Scotland told his birth, and bore 
testimony to the kind nature of those who shielded 
the Another 
bright little spot, where already the later spring 


him until storm was over. short, 
blossoms were scattering their petals, told the tale 
of infant closing. 

“ Rest me a little,’ kindly spake the still musical 
voice of Mary Lee. ‘As with familiar words we 
hallow our chosen homes, a few days, and you will 
come once more, and again your eyes will shed 
tears ; but let them be softened by the thought that 
I am enjoying the good things that are in store for 
me. Happy, oh, how happy! have been the days 
that God hath given me, and thou my soul’s bright 
day star! I go forth but a season a little in thy 
advance, to meet another bridegroom. Array me 
meekly for his coming, and let the last tenement be 
of the white wood, and tip the fastenings with 
Let those 


to my wants bear 


silver. hands which have administered 


me to this little home. I would 


not be borne by rude, strange men.”’ 

In fragments like this, the last links of her pure 
life were severed; truly they were links studded 
with pure gems of enduring constancy. 

Again, and the small carriage was conveyed 
along the graveled walks of the clustering vines 
It was the hour of twi- 
light, and the evening dews drew from the grape 


and bushes of the garden. 


blossoms that odor too sweet, but for its exceeding 
freshness ; the buzz of harmless insects, the lowing 
of cattle, and the fluttering of domestic fowls, as 
they sought the branches, all wore, in the dreami- 
ness of the hour, so placid an aspect, that wander- 
ing spirits might have deemed it a fitting season 
to visit earth. The old gardener, with head un- 
covered, had neatly arranged those simple and 
sweet flowers his mistress loved so well. 


” 


«“ Let us, ‘once more, under this 


broad tree, sing together the song of Zion.”’ 


spoke she, 


The voices of earnest hearts went up to Heaven’s 
throne, and the lute-like note of the sick was clear 
and melodious. The blossoms fell from the hand 
that held them; ‘the silver cord was loosened, the 
golden bowl broken.’”’ The spirit had returned to 
the God who gave it. 

So softly glided the transporting angel, we deemed 
it the sigh of the night wind, and thought not we 
heard the farewell of the freed soul. 
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We laid her in the grave she had chosen. 
the brightest day of June. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 
It was 


We could not shed the 
tear that choked our breathing, so holy, so serene 


PS 


gered until I was alone in the old forest, and there, 
on the soft turf, poured forth a prayer, and left her, 
as it were, to “ pleasant dreams.”’ 





BY A 


Tus was the state of costume at the end of the 
eighteenth century. During the winter of 1800, 
women wore turbans and head-dresses, half of 
which were of satin, vestiges of whith may still be 


seen in America, over the gray hairs of women who 


Diamonds began to 


were young fifty years ago. 


We have reached the Consulate, but must first 
refer to the origin of its elegant society and peculiar 


costume, which may be said to have been first 





assembled in the dals @ la victime of the famous 
Thermidor. 

As the days of terror became more distant, the 
passion for display revived. The splendor of the 
new society, however, was very different from that 


of the ancient regime, all the traditions of which 


was the remaining all of the loved and lost. I lin- 
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reappear. Hats of velvet and straw became fash- 


ionable, and were tied under the chin. Robes of 
satin, velvet, and silk became common, and the 
thin lawn and baptiste, now so general, made its 
appearance. The dresses were cut exceedingly 
low, and were covered with laces and ribbons. 





were violated by the extravagant fashions permitted 
by modern license. Materials became more gauze- 
like. and decency was more openly violated. The 
fashionable mode of wearing the hair was @ /a Ti- 
tus, or in short curls, not unlike those whieh sculp- 
tors give to the head of Apollo. When perruquiers 
and coifleurs returned to Paris, they were forced to 


stud 
Wy 


again, and, devoting themselves to old coins 


! introduced perukes @ la Berenicé and 


and bronzes, 

















hutle-antique. These soon passing away, it be 
eame fashionable to wear one’s old hair, as in the 
above engraving 

The left hand figure of the following group has 
the hair dressed in a favorite manner. 

One of the greatest changes introduced was that 


£ long sleeves, a decided improvement, while 
dresses became higher, and were worn with ruflles. 


The character did not change until the empire, 
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when the court dress was restored; ladies siijll 


wearing, however, in their own drawing-rooms, the 
more republican costume which had grown out of 
the Revolution. These had light corsages, which 
were gradually lengthened during the empire and 
restoration, until the present female dress became 
universal. Natural hair and shoes without heels be- 
came popular, until things grew to be, if not as they 


should be, what they are. 
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(Continued from page 100.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘ See’st thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this 


fashion is? How giddily he turns about all the hot 
bloods between fourteen and five-and-thirty ?"’—Much 
Ado About Nothiag. 

It was eleven in the morning, by the massive 


mahogany clock that stood in the great entrance to 
the spacious dwelling at the foot of Broad Street, 
which was occupied by the fashionable Mrs. Riving- 
ton. This lady was the widow of a wealthy planter, 
one of the king’s former counselors for the province, 
and, for a goodly term of years, the holder of an 
office of dignity and profit under that best tenure, 
«durante bene placito,”’ ina monarchy. The worthy 
widow, as in duty bound, shared in the unselfish 
devotion to the crewn by which her lord and master 
was distinguished. She was naturally true to an 
old school in which, not only had all her lessons, but 
all her fortunes, been acquired. She was now, ac- 
cordingly, a fiery loyalist, and the leader of ton with 
all that class in the good city of Charleston who 
professed similar ways of thinking. She cut most 
others with little hesitation. She turned her back, 
with a most sovereign sense of supremacy, upon the 
Gadsdens and the Rutledges—upon all those, in other 
words, whom she could not subject to her authority. 
Resistance to her sway was fatal to the offender. 
A doubt of her supremacy was a mortal injury to be 
avenged at every hazard. She aimed at such a 
tyranny in society—though just as little prepared to 
avow her policy—as the King of Great Britain was 
desirous to assert in government ; and, for the brief 
period of time in which the British troops were in 
sole command of the eity, she exercised it success- 
fully. the 


garrison. She had wealth and the temper to employ 


She was an important acquisition to 


it—was witty if not wise, and her suppers were 
Fair, but 
yond the tolerated border line in widowhood, of 


unexceptionable. not fat, nor much be- 
forty, Mrs. Cornelia Rivington had as many admir- 
ers, of a certain sort, as any of the more legitimate 
belles within the limits of the garrison. Stout, red- 
faced majors of foot, who had impaired their lives 
in the free use of curry and Jamaica, who enjoyed 


the good things of this life without much regard to 


the cost, when the expense was borne by another— 
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or to the evils, when the suffering only followed the 
feast and did not interfere with it—these were gene- 
rally the most devoted admirers of the wealthy 
widow. They would have been pleased—a score 
of them—-to persuade her out of her widowhood, at 
her earliest convenience; but, with all her infirmi- 
ties of wealth and vanity—both of which prompt, 
quite commonly, to put one’s self into the keeping of 
another—she had, up to the present moment, proved 
inaccessible to pleadings and persuasions upon the 
Her life, 


as a Widow, was more cheering and grateful, sud 


perilous subject of a second matrimony. 


rosa, than she had found it when a devoted wife, 
subject to a rule at home, which had acquired its 
best lessons from an arbitrary official exercise of 
authority abroad. In brief, Mrs. Rivington’s pre- 
sent mode of life was an ample revenge for her suf- 
ferings in wifedom. She had no notion of going 
back to the old experiences, and, perhaps, was by 
no means satisfied with the special candidates 
among the garrison who had sought, with bended 
bodies and fair smirking visages, for the privilege 
of hee ping the soft hand, the touch of which, in the 
ordinary civilities of society, they professed to find 
so Wondrously provocative of the desire for eternal 
retention. The widow smiled graciously enough 
upon her 4/asé admirers; but her smiles led to no 
substantial results, and afforded but little encourage- 


As Major Kirkwood 
among his messmates, at Tylman’s Club House, on 


ment. sullenly exclaimed 
the Bay near Tradd Street— 

“She ’s one of the few women I have ever met, 
who, with so much wealth, and not more than forty- 
She 


five, has fairly cut her eye-tooth. *s not to be 


taken in by gammon. The fact is, boys, professions 
are of as little value in her eyes as in ours ; and the 
whole game with her is one of a calculation too 
strict to suffer such nonsense as the affections to be 
taken into the account at all. What do you think 
she said to me, when I suffered myself to say some 
foolish, flattering nonsense in her ears ?”’ 

** You proposed to her, Osborne !”’ cried one of his 
companions, with a shout. 

* Devil a bit! unless she construed a very com- 
mon speech of the mess into a meaning which none 
of us think to give it.” 


‘¢ But which you as certainly meant, major.” 




















«Out with it, Osborne, and confess 
posed. Your gills tell the story.” 
They were certainly red enough. 


“Not so, [tell you, unless you find an avowal in 


you pre - 


a commonplace.”’ 
‘“ What was it? 
The demand was unanimous, and, with an in- 


The words—the words !”’ 


creasing redness of face and throat, the hardy ma- 
jor of sepoys admitted that he had suffered himself 
to say to the widow that he should be the happiest 
man in the world to take her widowhood under the 
shadow of the Kirkwood name. 

«“ What.”’ he added, ‘‘ has been said by all of us, a 
thousand times, to a thousand different women, and 
without attaching any real meaning to the speech.” 

“Ha! The 


speech is innocent enough, I grant you, at a frolic 


ha! ha! That won’t do, major. 
in the midst of supper, or while whirling through 
the ball-room. But time and place alter the thing 
very materially. Now, did you not say these inno- 
cent words in a morning call, and did you not en- 
treat the meeting beforehand? The widow Riving- 
ton is not the woman to mistake a soldier’s gallantry 
No, no! The whole 


confess !”’ 


for a formal proposition. 


truth, old boy. Confess! 
‘You push me quite too hard, Major Stock— 
I wonder where 


hard. your accounts 


quite too 
would stand, if you were scored in the same man- 
ner But I frankly admit that it 


was in the course of a morning call that Mrs. Riv- 


against the wall. 
ington construed my complimentary commonplace 
into a proposal.”’ 

“ You die hard, Kirkwood,”’ replied Stock. “ But 
I have a reason for putting you to the torture, since, 
to anticipate detection, I am disposed to go to the 
confessional myself. The truth is, boys, I got an 
inkling of what Kirkwood I had 
watched his play at the trout for nothing. It was 


intended. not 
ma Vauxhall! that I overheard him arrange to see her 
at her house the next day. The hour and all was 
appointed, and a glance at the widow’s eyes, at the 
moment, showed me that Kirk was a candidate for 
Half 
with her ladyship myself. 


the ‘back door out.’ an hour after, I walked 
I, too, had set my heart 
upon this same comely fish’’"— 

** What, you, major ¢’’ was the query from seve- 
ral voices. 

‘© You ’ve been on the sly, then ?”’ 

‘T confess it, boys, in the bitterness of my heart, 
happy, however, that 
I am able to lay my hand on another’s shoulder and 


and with a sore conscience; 


say, as the blind man said to the ass, ‘there’s a 
pair of us, brother ?’ ”’ 

‘“ Well, what next?’’ demanded Kirkwood him- 
self, somewhat impatiently. 


«T’ll make the story short for your accommoda- 


tion. You arranged to call upon the widow at 
twelve. I intreated the privilege of seeing her just 


one hour later.”’ 

“ The devil you did!” 

« Yes, i’ faith; and I willventure a trifle that our 
answers were both in the same language.” 


——— 
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‘Yes, perhaps, if the questions were alike,” 
growled Kirkwood. 

« Oh, mine was a regimental commonplace, pretty 
much as yours. In plain terms, I did as you did, 
offered myself, hand, heart, and fortune—pour passer 
le temps—only, I assure you.”’ 


ao? 


“ And her answer ?’’ quoth Kirkwood. 


‘“ What was yours ?”? demanded Stock. 
‘“T’d as lief tell itas not. It was a sly answer, 
such as she would have made believing me to be 
in earnest.”’ 

“Or not believing it. But let ’s have it.”’ 

‘©* Major Kirkwood,’ said she, ‘I’ve seen too 
many people fresh from the blarney-stone, to allow 
me not to understand you. It will be your fault it 
Of course, major, you 
If I could think 


that you did, I should think as little of your under- 


you do not understand me. 
mean nothing of what you say. 


standing as I should then believe you thought of 
But, hereafter, even in jest, do not let me 
We are both too 
old to suffer from any innocent credulity.’ ’ 

“Ha! Ho! ' ho! 
widow! Rivington for ever! And your answer, 
Stock ?”’ 


“The same in substance, though not in words, 


mine. 
hear you speak such nonsense. 
Hurrah for the 


ha! ha! ho 


but just as full of deviltry.”’ 

“Ha! ha! ha! What a widow! 
the regiment in short order.”’ 

‘* Well for us that precious few cut their eye-teeth 
so precociously,”’ the 
Stock. “But you look sulky, Kirkwood. 
harbor malice, my boy. 


She ’d kill off 


good-humored 
Don't 
The widow’s suppers are 


responded 


as admirable as ever, and she smiles as sweetly as 
if she had never flung the blarney-stone in the face 
of either.”’ 

“Did she tell you of my visit?’ growled Kirk- 
wood, in painful inquiry. 

‘Not a syllable. I conjectured her answer to 
you from that which she made to me. Believing 
myself to be the handsomer, the younger, and the 
better man, and knowing her to be a woman of ad- 
mirable taste, I naturally felt sure that you could 
not stand where I had fallen.”’ 

* Out upon you for a vain puppy!” cried Kirk- 
wood, as the merriment of his comrades rang in his 
ears. 

The laugh was against him, and he felt that any 
farther show of soreness would only exaggerate his 
annoyances. With an effort, he succeeded in re- 
covering his strength and composure of face, and 
the two baffled candidates, a few moments later, 
were agreed to call upon the heedless widow, avail- 
ing themselves of a new privilege which she had 
just accorded to the fashionable world, by which an 
ante-meridian Visitation would escape misconstruc- 


tion. Mrs. Rivington had just adopted a round of 


“mornings.’? Her rooms were thrown open at 
eleven, to remain open till ome. Here she held 


levées for conversation wholly. The device was 
new—perhaps designed to legitimate such visits as 


those which Kirkwood and Stock had paid her. At 
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all events, she made the visits unexceptionable, and 
found security in numbers. In a crowd she could 
escape the dangers of a téte-a-téte with dlasé ma- 
jors of foot, each fresh from kissing the stone of 
blarney. 

The old mahogany clock that stood, “like a 
tower,”’ in the great passage of the stately mansion 
ot Mrs. Rivington, at the foot of Broad Street, was, 
as we have said before, on the stroke of eleven, 
when the doors were thrown wide for the reception 
And they Mrs. 
Rivington was not the person to be neglected by the 
Charleston fashionables at that period, when the 


objection to the equivocal in place and birth was 


of company. very soon came. 


not so tenaciously urged as in modern times. The 
indulgent requisitions of that day insisted rather 
upon externals than the substance. In brief, wit 


and mirth, and good clothing, and manners se/ons des 
récles, satistied the utmost demands of the nice and 
scrupulous, and nobody needed to boast of his grand- 
mother to find his proper stats on the floor. There 
were bores in those days as in ours, and, strange to 
say, some of the most unexceptionable in point of 
quality and family belonged to this description. But 
worlds and cities are oddly made up; and he who 
would be tolerant in building up humanity must not 
Mrs. 


Rivington knew just as well as anybody else of what 


show himself hostile to any sort of blocks. 
miscellaneous stuff society is made. She was in- 
dulgent in proportion to her experience. 

“Ha! you to Penfield, who 
wrote gent. after his name, and had once been a 


there ?”’ she said 
lawyer in hope to be attorney-general of the pro- 
vince. He had turned up his aristocratic nose at 
some of the o¢ podldot of the saloon. 

‘La, you there, counselor, and be merciful to 
yourself if not to me. Were we to admit the quality 
only, we should die of atrophy, or commit suicide, 
or some other less dignified sin; and were we not 
our gentry would lack the 
You, 


to suffer the canaziil/e, 
only provocation that makes them endurable. 
for example, have scarcely had a word to say since 
your entrance, till you saw that long line of Smiths 
make their appearance, and since that moment your 
words and features have both been positively sub- 
lime. Shall 1 make the Smiths known to you? 
They are really very clever people—good company 
enough for the summer.”’ 

‘I thank you. But how is the name spelled? 
With ant ory?” 

‘What diilerence 
Mrs. Rivington. 

All the difference in the world, madam. 


does that make?’’ inquired 
The 
Smyths and not the Smeths are to be known in so- 
It is the former only which you will find 


Indeed, the 


ciety. 
among the noble families of England. 
Smiths have all snub noses, which, as my venerable 
grandmother always assured me, is a sign of low 
birth and doubtful origin 
are crossing here, I ‘d rather find my way to the 


Excuse me ; but as they 


mirrors of 
They are just 


opposite end of the room These steel 


yours exhibit the outline admirably. 
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at the proper hang. Ah, my dear Mrs. Rivington, 
could we only choose properly our guests !”’ 
And, with a sigh, Penfield, gevt., crossed the 


apartment, while the Smiths, five in number, mak 


and female, with a warm impulse, that betrayed 
freshness and exuberance, not the less grateful be- 
cause vulgar, came forward almost at a bound. to 
acknowledge the presence of their hostess. 

‘* You came but a moment too late, girls,’’ said 
the widow. ‘1 should otherwise have brought t 
your acquaintance the famous counselor, Penfield, 
a man of talents, and connected with the oldest 
families of the country.” 

“Pooh! pooh! no such thing, my dear Mrs 
Rivington,” cried Mrs. Jeremiah Smith, the mother 
of the flock. 
in your life. 


‘“ You never made a greater mistak« 
Old Penfield, the grandfather of this 
young fellow, was a good man enough, and quite 
honest, I believe. He was a first-rate silversmith 
and all of our plate—no great deal, I allow—bear 
his stamp and brand. My father used to say, in his 
praise, that you could rely upon his putting into his 
spoons all the old silver that you gave him. As fo: 
this youngster”’—so she called a person of thirty- 
five—* he was spoiled by Sir Egerton Leigh, who 
finding that he wrote a good hand, took him as his 
secretary, and afterwards made something of a law- 
And that ’s the true history. But 1’! 
right in his 


yer of him 
have a talk with him, and set him 
genealogy.” 

“Do so, my dear Mrs. Smith, and you will be 
doing hima service. I really believe, if Mr. Pen- 
field could learn the facts from a proper authority, i 
would be the making of him.” 

«“ Would he like it, think you, Mrs. Rivington 


whispered the old lady, now, for the first time, hav- 


Th 


ing some doubts on the subject. 

“Oh, surely, my dear madam; he is the most 
grateful being in the world to any person who w 
prove, unquestionably, the antiquity of his family 

And the mischievous widow turned away to the 
reception of other guests ; but not losing sight ot 
the Smiths, whom she saw, in a drove, following in 
the wake of the mother as she waddled across the 
room, in full chase of Penfield, the gentleman. 

The rooms were, by this time, filled with various 
The Bri- 


tish officers loomed out conspicuously in their scar- 


groups of both sexes, civil and military 


let, while, here and there, might be seen a loyalist 
captain or colonel, in the more modest green or blue 
These persons 


prominent nor particularly popular, and it might be 


of his own command. were not 
seen that they were not often sought out by the 
officers of the regular service. The ladies seemed 
inclined to give them the cold shoulder also, thouch 
this might be owing entirely to the fact that none ot 
them had particularly distinguished himself by his 
services in the ranks of his majesty. General Wil- 
liamson, Who made his appearance at this time, was 
But he was a general, and 


It was 


rather more in favor. 
something still was expected at his hands. 


the policy of the British officers to encourage this 











accordingly. But even 
He felt it so, and rated 
He 


Was not the person to figure in a saloon, and his 


opinion, and to treat him 


Ats star was on the wane. 


the courtesies he received at their true value 


appearance noW Was quile as much to prevent his 
absence being remarked, as to compel remark by 


his presence. Besides, Mrs. Rivington’s reunions 


were of a sort to provide the ox det of the garrison, 
Wi 


was too deeply involved in polities to find the scene 


and note equally opinion and events. 
un attractive one, and he lingered but a little while 
wing himself to the hotess. 


while he conversed with 


alter sh 
it was her, however, 


that the saloon was thrown into quite a buzz of ex- 


citement by the extrée of the famous belles, par 
excellence, the Harveys—the graces, as they were 
gallantly styled by the gallant Harry Barry. They 


were certainly beautiful girls; but the beauty, be- 
of the Mary, 


, lovingly and not irreverently called Moll 


yond comparison, three was the 


youngel 


Harvey Beside her, all the other stars grew pale. 
Mary Roupell rapidiy made her way to other groups 
in an opposite direction ; the lively Phelps, more 


dignifiedly, followed this example ; and, other small- 


er lustre, fearing, in like manner, that their lesser 
fires would be entirely extinguished, left an open 





path for the advance waulies to the presence of 


hostess. It will be enough if we confine our 


the 
description of beauty, on this occasion, to the one 
being whose possession of it was thus conclusively 
recognized by the spontaneous fears of every rival. 
Moll Harvey was of middle size and most syinme- 
vaturul to her 


trical figure. Ease and grace were 


as life itself; but her motion was not that simply of 
>andease. There was a free, joyous pulse in 


her movements, an exquisite elasticity, which dis- 


grac 


played itself in a thousand caprices of gesture, and 
seemed to carry her forward buoyantly as a thing 
possessing the infinite support and treasure of the 
air. As song to ordinary speech, such was the 
relation Which her action bore to the common move- 


fai y 


property in her nature 


ali 


ments of her sex. A 


seemed to bring with her the spring and its 


flowers where she came; and the loveliness which 


appeared to ray out from her person, as she walked 


or danced, compelied the invo untary homage of the 


making the thought forgetful of all search or 


eve. 


mquiry except through that single medium 


j 
It was the day tor buckram 


“d 
head, reminding you 
Id But 


goddess 
Moll Harvey had quite too excellent a native taste 


figures and starc} 





i structure the 


} r 
pyramiaal stru ires upon 


of the towery tempies of the Cyb ‘le, 


to sacrifice her genuine beauties to these monstrous 


excesses of fashion A wood-nymph could not have 


{tu 


attired herself im \ 
served adinirably as the model for Moore’s Norah 


ich more loosely. She would have 


Creina—-a tree, flowing skirt, the cincture by no 
means too closely drawn, suflicing to show that her 
figure needed no making. A silken symar encircled, 
but did not inclose the bust, which, 1t must be con- 
fessed, was much more freely displayed than alto- 
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gether suits the taste ef present times—so white, 
so full and exquisitely rounded. 

Symmetry was the exquisite characteristic in the 
the 


cate- 


beauty of Moll Harvey. The white pillar of 
neck, the skin softer and purer than ivory, de 
health ood, 


from the bust with a graceful motion that car 


ly warmed by and a generous b rose 
ried 
ts express al and seemed endowed h utter- 
its expression also, and seemed endowed with utter 
ance of its own. Nor was the head wanting to, nor 
the face unworthy of, the rest of our fair picture. 
A periect oval, the brows rising up nobly and show- 


ing a goodly mass above the eyes; the eyes arched 


fairly, with brows of jetty black, not thick and 
weighty, yet impressive ; the lashes long, the orbs 
full, but not obtrusive, lightening now, and now 
drooping, as with a weight of tenderness, changing 


th the rapidity of light in correspondence with 
emotions which were for ever quickening in her 
wild, warm heart; the nose and mouth both Gre- 


cian, of the most perfect cut and finish; and the 


When, 


over the white, full shoulders, you have thrown the 


chin sweetly rounded, to periect the whole 


happily disordered tresses, and when, upon the fore- 
head, you mark the nice dexterity which has group d 
the frequent locks in the most sweet and playtu 
like the silken streamers of tl 


relationship, ready, 
corn, to hold converse with every passing zephyr, 


you see the outline of look, face, form, feature. but 


lack still that inspiring preseace, the lite, the soul, 
which, like the aroma to the flower, proves the pos- 
hese 


are 


session of a secret something to which 
but as the chalices that contain the essential spirit 
See the life that lightens up the features into love, 
and gives a motion as of the first flights of a wanton 
bird, and you forget the external form in the real 
beauty of soul, and fancy, and feminine impulse, 
that animates it from within. Ah! too sadly left 
untutored that wild and froward heart, that passion- 
ate impulse, that delirious glow of feeling, which 
now but too frequently usurp the sway and over- 
whelm the affections—never so happy as when sub- 
dued and patient—with fierce passions, that appeal 
ever to the last sad tyranny of self. 

Moll Harvey naturally provoked 
The 


crowd which gathered about her, and the few that 


The beauties of 
reflections in respect to her future fortunes. 
retreated from her side, were all equally familiar 
They had censures, free enough, 


th Prince William, then 


with her career 





in regard to her intimacy w 


a lieutenant in the British navy. They knew how 
devoted had been the attentions of Balfour, and how 
undisguised was his homage; yet they well knew 
that he had kept himself from any absolute commi'- 
tals; and, knowing the humble character of her 
fortunes, and the selfish character of his ambition— 


his equal greed of wealth and power—they never 


doubted that the flirtation between the parties would 
never assume a more serious aspect, or, if it did, 
an aspect quite too serious to be grateful to the 


fame and future of the fairer. As the beauty swept 


by with her train, the whole subject was very freely 








discussed by ail that class “ 


pain 


live by others’ 


Our excelent followed by 


the clan of Smith, was the first to open the survey 
‘Her nose is out of joint now,I reckon. This 
Miss Walton is not only as handsome as she—every 


bit—but 


knows how much that 


she’s a fortune besides, and everybody 


aie in show- 


Inakes in toe s« 


ing where beauty Atier all, the commandant 


knows—no 
ws, but what it can do—what it can buy or what 
can bring—that it 


Yes, you may put it down as certain, that Moll’s 


es 


one better—that it isn’t what beauty 


most valued and valuable. 


Is 


nose is for ever out of joint in that quarter.’’ 


Good Mrs. Smith had not seen—perhaps had not 
cared to see—that, while she was making this most 
consolatory speech, the subject of it was passing 
dire y behind her, and must have heard every syl- 
lab The eve of Moll Harvey flashed, her lips 


ne 


lh 
from that 





irkened, a 


that 


dk r brow di 


curled with pr 





resolved, moment, she would 


allow no longer the trifling of her lover. She would 


ho ionger permit fis en be- 


longing to such a conquest as herself, without pay- 
ing the proper price for it. J/e should submit to 
wear those bonds which the world assumed him to 


po SESS the P wer to piu 


I hands at any mo- 


Ou A 


Ss) } 


disdained to listen to the fart 


ment one ner conver- 
sation among the Smiths and their companions, but 
swept out of hearing as rapidly as was consistent 
with her pride and dignity. Her absence caused 


no cessation of the fre 


\s Miss Walt 


in beauty, that ’s all a mistake,” said 


for ng with our Moll 


m comy 


Miss Calvert, 


a spinster who had become an antique without 
arriving at the condition of a gem. “I’ve seen 
this Walton She’s quite too large for beauty 
Her features are all big; it is true they are some- 
what expressive; but no more to compare with 


Harvey’s than mine with Juno’s.’ 


* You ’ve certainly gone to sufficient extremes for 


a comparison, my dear Miss Calvert,’ 


put in Major 


} 


Barry, who, at this moment, joined the group, fol- 


McMahon. 


nent, which his 





wed by his eternal shadow, Captain 
Barry bowed and smiled the com; 


words did not convey Miss Calvert’s ears were 


thus taught to deceive her. She smiled in turn, and 


immediately responded to the dextrous little wit— 


the wit, par excellence, of the British garrison 


Now don’t you agree with me, Harry Barry 
There is. perhaps, but a single respect in which 


we should not agree, Miss Calvert 


?”? demanded 


And, pray, What is the exception 
the lady, with some little pique of manner. 
ia 


he answered, slyly, “ that confession 


You 
were speaking of Miss Walton’s beauty, and that 


Nay, nay,” 


musi be reserved for a less public occasion. 


of our Harvey. You are quite right about the 
former. She is large, but perhaps not too large for 
her particular style. She is evidently a fine woman 
—a magnificent Woman, indeed—and, if to be styled 

a beauty, we may style her an angel of a beauty ; 


weer 


Ann nnn 


but Moll Harvey is a e of a b auuly, and is so 
much the more to my liking 
I knew we should agree,’ said Miss Calvert 





triumphantly, and flatiered, she knew not well why 





“Ah!” put in Captain McMahon iss W , 
is certainly a fine woman, a real y, and a beauty 
too. My friend Barry and myself called upon her 
yesterday, and, after a close discussion, we fully 


concurred in respect to her points.” 
«“ Egad, Mc Mah Ss Major Si 


speak of the lady as if you had trott 


cried 


scrutinized her wi 
“What! 


cried Kirkwood 


h the eye of a jockey. 


MeMahon’s pun escape you? 


does 


“Do you forget that ports is his 


counters His image was taken from the 


word for 
whist table, not from the stables. He was thinking 
of the lady’s cash 


when he discussed het irms 


His idea of beauty—like that of most of 
be built 


sources, such as tell just as seri 


us poor so 


diers of fortune—must upon positive re- 


bureau as in an army chest 
“|? faith, my friend McMahon is no more pre- 


pared to deny the soft impeachment than myse 


The fact is, a mere beauty, however beautiful, is 


quite beyond the means of any of us. For mysel! 


I confess to a preference for Moll Harvey, p- 
the beauty of the Walton 


is quite too stately, too 


commanding for me. It half awes and overpowers 


Jr ) ‘ 


aT 
Stull, the a7 wtum ad cremenam teils 


her behalf.’ 
“ Ah, my friend Major 


me yam wi 


derfully in 


Barry always discriminates 


the point most admirably. You must let me repe 


his impromptu, made this morning we leit th 


as 
hairdresser’s, on this very subject 


*“ Nay, now, McMahon, 


my dear fellow, hon 
and the deft and tidy litile mayor affected 


the 


while his little eyes twinkled with his anticipated 


bright 


to be horror-stricken at threatened exposure 


triumph. 
‘Oh, but I must repeat, Barry.” 


“ To be sure; repeat by all means. C 





this affectation of modesty won’tdo. You have 


a single article in all wardrobe that sits 


your 
badly upon you.’ 
“Wh 


“T would save you from yourself, my boy, and 


at! you out upon me also, Stock 


from your own vanities, Which will surely be you: 
1 


death the the show of mo- 


Vy. We have rec 


, the wit and 


moment they assume 


dest nized you, by comm 





poet of the garrison. You have 


ont 
sent 


flung a thousand shafts of satire at the poor rebels 


and the rebel ladies; and we have appla ided to the 
echo. Shall we be denied our proper aliment now ? 
No! no! Ah, my dear Mrs. Rivington, you are 


here in season. Barry has been doing asmart thing 


as usual.”’ 


‘In verse, of course. Are we to hear it?” 


‘‘ Are we to be denied ?—particularly when we 


relates to the rival beauties, the 


are told that it 
Harvey and the Walton? 


“ How can you compare them, major 














‘I do not. I contrast them only. It is Barry’s 


comparison that you are called to hear. His friend 


MeMahon answers for it, and he is sufficient au- 
thority. We must have it 

‘Certainly we must! Captain McMahon reads 
erses like an angel, I know; and, as Ais friend 
wrote t 1, he will be sure to read them with the 


There ’s no resisting that, McMahon. Come, 

ear your throat and begin. You are as long in 

getting ready as was the luspired beast that waited 
tor the blows of Balaam.’ 


‘What beast was that, Major Stock ?”’ was Mc- 


nnocent inquiry 
‘Oh, one whose voice was that of an angel, so 


nparison need not give 


you any shock. 


Come, the ladies wait. Positively, Mrs. Rivington, 
I never saw so much anxk ty in any countenance as 
1 yours. How any gentleman should tantalize a 
lady's curiosity to such a degree is astonishing !”’ 

If my friend, Major Barry, will only consent,” 


said McMahon 
‘‘T won't stay to 


trotting 


listen, MeMahon,”’ cried Barry, 
out of the cirele, but immediately passing to 
where his short person might remain un- 
ted; his ears, meanwhile, drinking in the 
precious streams of his own inspiration. 

Thus permitted, as it were, McMahon, the centre 
of a group which had now greatly increased, placed 
himself in a stiff, schoolboy attitude, and, thrice 
hemming, extended his hand and arm, in a prepara- 
tory gesture, as if about to drag the Pleiades from 
their place of shining. The painful parturition of 
his lips followed, and the mouse-like monster of an 
epigram came forth, head and tail complete ; and 
this its substance. 

MeMahon recites— 


When bounteous Fate decreed our Harvey’s birth, 
We felt that heaven might yet be found on earth ; 
But wl 

We knew t 
Indulg 


Give me with Harvey long to dwell below; 





en the Walton to our eyes was given, 


at earth might yet be raised to heaven. 





ent Fates, one ssing more bestow— 


summon me above, 


t the Walton be my 


And when, at last, ve 


Then le 


"> 


heavenly luve 


‘Bravo! bravo! 


Me Mahon !”’ 


Harry Barry for ever, and his 
friend cried Major Stock, and the cir- 
‘le echoed the applause. 

“And he did it, my friend Barry,’’ said McMa- 
hon, with the sweetest simplicity of manner—< he 
did it in the 


huirdresser’s 


twinkling of an eve, just as we left the 

I was determined that it shouldn't 
be lost, and went back and wrote it down.” 
You de 


Me Mahon, 


serve the 


gratitude of posterity, Captain 
our thanks in 
the 


not 


and 





particular,”’ said the 


fair hostess, in accents, and with a 


the 


sweetest 

that did 

her thought 
What 


could have 


emile wholly conceal sarcasm in 


“eontinued McMahon in his narrative, 
lea into my friend Barry’s 


1 cannot c 


bead, at 1a moment 


nyecture. It 
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was as much like inspiration as anything I ever 
heard of. 
‘What put it into his head? Why the oil, the 


powder, the pomatum, aud that picture of the Venus 


Aphrodite, rising in satiron from a sea of verdigris, 


up in the shop Here ’s 


a wit and poet at any time.”’ 


which hangs inspiration 


enough for 


“Ah!” interposed Barry, now’ slyly 


pressing 


through the group, ‘I am always sure of a wet 
blanket at your hands, Stock.” 
‘What! youthere! And you have heard every 


' Well, all 


that your modesty can stand anything in the way ot 


syllable ve to say, Barry, Is this, 





. . ae 
applause, and take it all for Gospel 


W hat further might have been said on this fruitful 


subject must be left to conjecture ; for, just at this 


moment, a smartly-dressed officer, of thirty, in the 


and 


and a dark 


costume of a major, with a wild, dashing air, 


} 


long disheveled locks over a florid face, 


blue flashing eye, penetrated the cirele with a cry 
of— 
No 


faces and rehearse tor 


off! break off! 
now; put on your gravest 
Here ’s the 


“ Break more of your fun 


tragedy. commandant coming, all storm 


and thunder. There’s the devil to pay, and ne 
pitch hot.”’ 
«“ Why what’s the matter now, mad Tom?” de- 


manded Stock 
The new comer was famous, after a fashion, in 
the 


Campbells in the city, by the grateful zom de 


circle. He was distinguished from a score ot 
verre 
of mad, or crazy Campbell. To the former epithet 
he submitted, rather pleased than otherwise at the 
The latte 


gard to him when he had left the circle. 


imputation. r was commonly used in re- 


“ Matter enough! Meadows and his train have 


been cut off by Marion’s men Half of the escort 


cut to pieces, and the rest The wagons 


captured, with all the stores 


prisoners 


1] 


all Meadows himse!t 


is badly wounded, maimed, and disfigured for | 


mouth and nose beaten into one by the butt of a 


rifle.”’ 


‘Shocking !’? was the cry among the ladies 


« Poor, poor Charley ! what a fright he must be ! 


‘“‘TIe seems to have felt it so; for so great was 


his fury that, even after the rebel who struck him 


was down—a monstrous fellow of twenty stone and 


upwards—Charley’s fury never suffered him to stop 
off both of 


hewing at the fell smitten 


his ears close to l, giving him the Puritan 
brand for life.”’ 
through = third 


W eC ait 


Campbeli’s narration, received 


1ands, is, aS We see, somet! 


} 


ung unpertect 
alreac 
“ And Balfour ?”’ 


“He is even now coming in this direction, and in 


y in possession of the facts 


an awful fury. I pity all who vex him at this mo- 


It will need all the smiles of the fair Har- 


ment. 
vey’’—bowing in the directi 
had, 


may not suffi 


Walton.” 


n of the beauty, who 


by this time, Joined the group—* and even these 


’ } } +] ‘ 7 
ce, unless seconded by those of the fai 
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At this open reference to her rival’s power, the 
imperious beauty bit her lips with vexation Her 
eves flashed with fires of scorn she did not seek to 
suppress, and she turned away from the circle as 
Balfour entered the apartment. But ‘we need not 
’ 


inger for the tragedy. The farce is sufficient for 


our purpose 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘ They teach their teachers with their depth of judg- 
m 
An e, with arguments, able to convert 
rhe er ies to our gods "°—The Virgin Martyr 
W pass from scenes of frivolity to those of 
graver cares and objects. This is the true order of 


human events, and the transition is more natural 


from cay to grave than the reverse, as they have it 


at th eatre, and as the moral poet orders it. It 
san extreme change from the lively and thought- 
ess m ning ( l R Y 1 to the Sf oomy 
evenings at Mrs. Singleton’s rom the fashionable 
and frivolous seeker after motley, in talk and habit, 
to the s us qi ver in the s fairs of life and 
its necessities. The two ladic t may be said, are 
both p is but of very dill ent schools Mrs 
Rivington, the widow of a 1 l ficial, finds it 
plea it to respect his mem adl ng to his 
faith, the more especially as | y is in the 
ascenden nd as sh re t 1 the tributes ot a 
brilliant circle in which royalty commands all the 
voices. Her preferences will provoke no surprise 
among the great body of the people, since they 
represent a triumphant party and cause, and are 
themselves very agreeable social tr umphs Poli- 
tics, in her circles, are not so much discussed as 
accepted ; measures rare command a single re- 


flection, though our lady statesmen are as earnest In 


their deciarations of ftideiity t the reigning sove- 
reign as ever were Mad e R nd and her amia- 
ble a crates, in respec to Ul rst t deities to 
which they offered th u g weense At 
Mrs R gton’s, you W heara ich said against 
rebe n as a provi al |e m, ever so us to 
piease “ 1 vays be f mdt i\ but th ponties 
of her cir were n cale ed t d much 
assis to the uncil f Bs Nevert] ess 
he ¢ encouraged them. 77 1 th uses 
n intloen gc. tl g me . ty. tl 
mo f all those doubtfu nd unprin 

ved Whom l ha ber { 
tha l ieee ' . } ‘ } <c¢X = 
wW ily ure to find p A | K g 
ton ed to \ t we neces 
« ie h ly 

TI it M _ ‘ \ i ler 
ent ; ir more than sus ( he old 
lady wv P } — wy hidden 
but h 1} ! cause 
of offen \ vas bu \ SS lute. 
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rest, in the cause of liberty, that made her nights 
sleepless, and filled her aged head with vexing 
thoughts and subtlest combinations. Her house was 
a point of reunion with all those who, like herself, 
long for the overthrow of the existing regim who 


yearn for the return of exiles, well-beloves 
the soil, dear to their affections, precious to 
hopes, the kinsmen of their blood. Hither came 
almost nightly, those favoring the cause of the 
patriots, who by reason of age, of sex, of feeble- 
ness, were suffered to remain within the city of the 
conqueror. What could these superannuated old 


t 


men achieve or attempt, Who might 


eseen al au 
or after it, to enter the doors of the old-fa-hioned 
dwelling in Church Mreet How should British 
lords and generals, captains and men-at-arms, ap- 
prehend anything from those ancient and well-bred 
ladies, or those fair and witty young ones, wh 
showed themselves openly in this much-frequented 
domi 4 Yet among these were many rare women, 
such as would have given strength to the Girondins, 
and armed them more ably for the work of their own 
| their country’s safety. Mrs. General Gadsden, 


whose stately pride defied the sneer of the witti 


Barry ; the fierce, proud spirits of Mrs. Savage and 
Mrs. Parsons, whom the same wit described as 


tragedy queens, so noble was their spirit, and so 
we prepare d for the extremest peris of human 
The names of Edwards, Horry, and Ferguson, bigh- 
ly and equally endowed with grace and courage 

of Pinckney and the Elliotts, names immemorially 
allied with dignity and patriotism; these were all to 
be found 


Mrs. Singleton 


cular attendants at the “ evenings” of 





And these evenings Were not given 


to pleasure, as were the mornings of the dashing 


widow Rivington Grave studies occupied her 
guests; work was to be done under counsel of 
studious and far-seeing heads. Their words went 
th significance to the remote 


forth from the city wi 


interior, and were frequently followed by large re- 





suits The vy cathe ed and re ported the signs of the 
times; they conveyed intelligence, sometimes mo- 
ney, and sometimes ammunition—shot and powder 
—to their brethren in arms. They devised emes 
by which to relieve the city from its thraldom In 
brief. the dwelling of which Katharine Wa 1 had 
become an inmate, was the place otf frequent m- 
I ige I avery ac ve and sle« pees reie ol ¢ I- 
spirators 

ms al of th were present with Mrs. 5 efon 
and Katharine Walton, on the ever of the day 
distinguished by he opening of th t nh bie 

mornings of Mrs. Rivington ] m Vv t 
srlence and dark s seemed to brood ov ne 
habitation but th Was an inner room, We ht 
ed, around e cent tab! tf whe ! nt seen 
a group « t ids W ch wou 1 have b i | ] a 
m irk ¢ rany ¢ ( ar assemb \ Th ad 

wrable Mrs. S eton was itvelf a stud le 
thin, attenuated was elevated by at fore- 
he ad wi i f ew stray av if er 
’ es. and ombre widow’s cap wl . , 














wore, rather tended to ennoble than disparage. Her 
eye and closely-compressed lips denoted 
and circumspection. It had all 
ly, with as much 


keen, g1 ty 


Viguance, courage, 





the fires of youth, burning, seeming 





vigor as ever—the heart of the volcano still active, 
though in the bosom of the iceberg. Katharine sat 
beside her, a steady observer, and mostly a silent 
one, of the group and the subjects which it dis- 
eussed. Old Tom Singleton, the wit and humorist, 
as wel! as patriot, stood up in the circle, hat in hand, 
preparing to depart. We shall speak of him more 


fully hereatter. Behind him stood a boy, sharp- 
featured and intelligent, of whom the parties spoke 
sometimes as George, and sometimes as Spidell, the 


lad being ait 


Charleston, by the two names combined, as a worthy 





‘rwards well known by the people of 





and respected citizen. He carried on his arm a 
basket, which the ladies had been filling with tapes, 
laces, linens, and other small articles of dress, de- 
At the bottom of 


the basket, however, might have been found one or 


signed for a peddling expedition. 


more packets, cleverly done up, and looking very 
innocently upon the outside, which a very quick- 
sighted royalist might have found to contain any 
ty of treasonable matter. The youth of the 
lad, and the seeming openness of his operations, 
however, were calculated to disarm suspicion. 
George Spidell, in fact, was under the active super- 


intendence of Joshua Lockwood, one of the con- 





spirators of thee 


rele, employed constantly as a sort 
of supercargo in a large periagua, Which was busi- 
ly engaged in plying between the city and all the 


landings and inlets along shore tu the Santee River. 





Stopping at certain well-known points, George was 





sent ashore with his basket in search of customers; 
but it was always understood that his visit was first 
to be paid to certain well-known dwellings. Here 
it was that the secret package at the bottom of his 
basket was invariably sought out and selected ; and 
in this manner, Marion, and Horry, and Mayham, 
and others of the partisan captains, contrived to re- 
ceive weekly information of the condition of affairs 
in the city. Lockwood, the principal in these ex- 
peditions, and little George, his subordinate, suffered 
some narrow escapes in these innocent expeditions. 
But these must not beguile us into further digres- 
sion. 

« Let us be off, Lockwood,” said old Tom Sin- 
gleton ; ‘‘ we shall have little time to spare. The 
tide will serve at daylight, and George must have 
some sleep before he starts.” 

“He needs it and deserves it,’’ said the hostess, 
kindly, 


heartily. 


looking at the boy. “ But have you eaten 


Th) 





y, my son 
The boy glanced at the plate, still remaining on a 
side table, which exhibited very few fragments, but 
enough perhaps for a sufficient answer to the 
question 
* Thank you, ma’am, ves,’’ he answered; “and 


I have this, too,”’ he added, showing a huge trian- 


gular mass of cake, which he had deposited within 


his basket. The party smiled. 
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‘George is seldom off kts food,” said Lockwood, 
‘pursuing such a pleasant life.”’ 

‘‘ And he has learned one of the best lessons,’’ 
said Singleton; “that of making provision for the 
morrow ; the one great virtue which distinguishes the 
wise man from the fool. Let us practice a little 
upon this lesson ourselves. It is understood that 
nothing more remains to communicate to our friends. 
You were speaking, Doc or—”’ 

Singleton paused, his glance fixing upon one of the 
gentlemen of the circle who had hitherto been silent 
All eyes were turned upon this person with an ex- 

} 


pression of deference and esteem. This was the 


celebrated David Ramsay, one of the first historians 
of the country, and a physician of high distinction 
He was then in the prime of manhood, and in the 
full vigor of his intellect. In person he was about 
five feet ten, healthy and somewhat athletic, but not 
stout. Ilis countenance was by no means a hand- 
some one. but it was not an unpleasing one. A 
blemish in one of his eyes, from small-pox, gave a 
slight obliquity to his gaze; but the entire character 
of the face was impressive and somewhat prepos- 
sessing. An earnest reflection and cool, intrepid 
judgment, were clearly shown in the speaking 
countenance and the eager and almost impetuous 
manner. His utterance was vehement and rapid, 
but always clear and intelligible. Thus addressed 
by Singleton, his answer was prompt. 
*“ We were speaking of Williamson. What you 
hear is no doubt true. His situation is precisely as 
is described; and, doubtless, he never really intend- 
ed to betray his country or himself. He was only 
too weak to be honest at a moment of great external 
pressure. He has shrewdness enough to see that 
his future situation is unpromising, and foresight 
enough to discover that Britain has exhausted her 
own resources, and must now really rely on ours, 
if she hopes to continue the war. But the partisan 
warfare has put an end to this hope with all persons 
of sagacity. The partisans must increase in num- 
ber daily, and their frequent small successes will 
more than avail in keeping up the popular courage 
against the occasional large victories of the British 
regulars. Now I take for granted, from al! I know 
of the man, that this prospect has been fully pre- 
sented to his eyes. It will become more and more 
vident with every day. But is this a reason that 
we should trust him with ourselves or with our 
secrets, particularly as he has not yet so far com- 
mitted himself to us as to give us any proper hold 
upon him? I suppose that Colonel Singleton is in 
possession of a certain amount of proof—that Wil- 
liamson has, in fact, given pledges of returning 
fidelity ; but of the character of this proof and these 
pledges we know nothing; and they may be such 
as an adroit person might readily explain away. I[ 
am of opinion that we should, at present, make no 
use of this information. We should watch him, and 
when he can clearly serve us in any important mat 


ter, it will then be time enough to let him under 





stand » in the same vessel with himself; 


hat we a 
but, with my consent, not a syllable before.”’ 

- You are right, doctor. Once a traitor, always 
uilor He be useful—would be useful, if 
he could be true; if treacherous, he might sink our 
in the moment When the gale was most pros- 
freighted. 


may 


Vessel 
perous, and 
Let Robert Singleton manage the matter with him 


when We are most richly 


y; he has coolness and sagacity enough for 


Wi 

iny purpose ; and there seems to be no reason that 
we should mix in this business; at all events, not 
! the present I confess that, to have any com- 
mnunion With Williamson at all, suggests to me the 


1 of that unhappy conference—the first on record 
ich our excellent, but too accessible, grand- 


her had in Eden with the great sire of all the 


augh rewarded this speech, the sentiment of 
The 


ker was a lovely and spirited woman, the fair- 


which was generally echoed by the company. 


t umong the Carolina rebels, the witty, wealthy, 


wid accomplished widow of Miles Brewton, Esq. 


The ftather of this lady, Edward Wey man, Was 
i the first of the Carolina patriots to declare 
hunself under Liberty Tree’ in 1766. She in- 

ted his patriotism; and Mary Weyman was, by 
training and education, well fitted to become the 


: of Brewton, who was as strenuous in support 
f the revolutionary argument as ever was his 


with this gentleman, 





. 
By marriage 


r-in-law 


1¢@ became strengthened in her attachment to the 


Her associations rendered it the prevailing 


sentiment of the household. [ler husband was bro- 


er to the celebrated Rebec« a Motte, and uncle ot 


Mrs. Thomas Pinckney ; and their decided senti- 


nts in behalf of the mouvement party in America, 


1¢r own had been inactive, would have suf- 


evenu 
{ lto determine hers. But there needed nothing 

‘yond her early training to bring about this result. 
She was not only a warm patriot, but a thoughtful 
While observing t 


and delicacy in her deportment, in the society of 


ind a witty one he utmost grace 


itish and loyalists, not withholding herself from 
them—polite and even sociable with both—she was 


et 


t capable of uttering the most sharp and biting 


sarcasms with the most happy dexterity. Her mind 


was fresh, sparkling, and original; her manners 


equally graceful and lively ; and she brought to the 
business of conspiracy a shrewdness and depth of 


opinion which appeared somewhat anomalous, 


though never unbecoming or out ol pia » In union 


with her pleasant wit and surpassing beauty 
‘Why, Brewton,” said old Tom 
“you speak with singular fee 


Singleton, play- 
of 


indeed, 


Tully, 


venerable grandmother’s associates ; 


ing your 
as if, 
you had some personal cause of complaint.”’ 

And have I not? 


complaint that her weaknesses should have 


Is it not sufficient reason for 





lett us 


perpetually subject to the sarcasms of your pesti- 


ferous sex; in which, though you always play the 
snake, you still chuckle at your capacity to take 
>? 


advantage of the woman 





~— 


‘* Well, the worst reason for your discontent still 
remains unspoken,”’ said the other. 

“Ah, what is that ?”’ 

“Verily, that your complaints avail you nothing, 
nor your resolves either; since you only murmur 
against a fate.”’ 

‘* Which means that, doomed to a connection with 
your sex, We are never secure against the snake 
finding its way into our garden. I suppose that is 
our fate; but, at all events, there is no reason that 
we should not bruise his head with the hoe when- 
In the 


knowing the reptile, it is agreed we shall keep him 


ever we discover him ease before us, 


for a distance. It will be no bad policy, whenever 


we do admit him, that we should first be careful to 
see that his teeth are drawn.”’ 

‘Tam afraid,”’ said Singleton, “ if you do that, you 
deprive him of all power of usefulness. But we need 
not discuss the matter farther. It will be time enough 
to do so When we shall be perfectly satisfied that he 
In the mean time. it is agreed 


sob Singleton.”’ 


has cast his skin 
that we leave him in the hands of | 

** Ay, ay,” said the fair widow ; “ we may safely 
Hi 


keep a menagerie, yet never fear the fangs or claws 


do so has quite enough of the family art to 


of its beasts.”’ 
The allusion was to a private collection of beasts, 
reptiles, which old Tom Singleton kept 


birds, and 


for his own amusement. 
“Ah!” the 


grateful in the allusion—* ah, Brewton, by the way, 


said latter, who found something 


you are yet to make the acquaintance of my juve- 


niles. I have added to my collection. I have a 


Rawdon and a Balfour; a young Bruin from Bun- 
lignitaries, brown 


combe, one of the most surly of 
and bigoted; and a surprisingly dexterous monkey 
from Yucatan, who is a perfect model of an appro- 
| 


I shall 


tume, and you must come and make their acquaint- 


priator. Ina week, have them both in cos- 
ance.”’ 

‘* Present me to his lordship. 
by all odds, is preferable to the ape 


at least. The bear, 


‘“ Look you, Singleton,” said Lockwood. bluntly, 
*¢ you will peril your neck always upon your tongue. 
I pray you, Mrs. Brewton, say not a word farther, 


or you will keep Singleton here all night. We have 





much to do before midnight, and old Tom belongs to 
that class of lawyers who prefer to lose a case rather 
ike 


He is so far | your own sex, 


than a wWitticism. 
that a last word with him at parting is essential to 
his rest for the night.”’ 

‘We 


may now claim, between us, to have a power |i 


‘Good !—very good !”’ responded Singleton. 
ke 
that of Falstaff. and are not only witty ourselves, 
Ah, Josh, 


She has been to you 


but the cause of wit in other persons. 


make your bow to Brewton. 


what the angel was to that excellent beast which 
Balaam knew better how to beat than ride.”’ 


* Away with you!” cried the widow. “ You are 


as inveterate as an ague, and cause shaking sides 
r Py 


wherever you come. Hence, contagion i ne, 
another fit.”’ 


before We lave 























The party were preparing to leave—old Singleton, 
at lea-t, with Lock wood and Master Creorge Spidell, 


who, by this time, had begun to munch upon the 


his three-cornered cake ; but, at this very 


angles o 


moment, the trotting of horses was audible trom the 


Street 
“ Tlark ! said Mrs. Singleton, “they approach.”’ 
The sounds ceased at the entrance, and the com- 
pany rose in preparation, if not in apprehension 


xperience had made them instinctively 


Freq ent ¢ 


conscious of danger 


«“ You cannot go forth now,” said Mrs. Singleton, 


‘and wiust steal to your hia We are to 


“places, 
— a 


have visitors. You, cousin Tom, and Mr. Lock- 
wood | better take the back-door into the garden, 
while you, doctor and Master George, will please 
step up stairs. Take the basket with you, George " 


A heavy 
addressed 


to the g 


rap at the knocker, and the parties thus 
burried instantly out of sight, according 
another moment, the 


ven directions. In 


doors were opened, and the British colonels, Balfour 


and Cruden, were announced. 


CHAPTER XXV 


I wonder that you will still be talking, Sig- 


Benedick; nobody marks you 
Bexep. What, my 


’— Much Ado About 


lady Disdain! 


Nothing 


dear Are you yet 


KATHARINE WALTON would have left the room 


When these persons were announced, but Mrs. Sin- 


gleton arrested her. Policy was in conilict with 


good taste at present. 
‘ You must remain, Kate ; it is a necessary ordeal. 


Have patience. We must submit with a good grace 


Where resistance is without protit. Let us concili- 


ate those Whom we cannot defy 


She was prevented, by the entrance of their guests, 


from farther remarks of this nature. The ladies all 


had resumed their seats before the appearance of 


their visitors. Some were busy in needlework ; 


ed to have been reading, her finger rest- 


one appea 


ing between the leaves of a volume that she held in 


her hand. The fair widow Brewton alone scemed 


! 


to be unemployed, as, perhaps, her more natural 


role lay rath the tongue’s than finger’s end 


She we arm-chair, Which might 





occupied a vene 


have dated from the time of Queen Elizabeth. In 


this she reclined rather than sat, the capacious seat 


ull scope to her form, which was seen to the 


giving 


very best advantage. Thus reclined, with her head 
leaning over the side of the chair, rather than against 
its back, an arch smile playing on her features, and 


a world of mischief, concentrated and bright, look- 


ing forth from the half-shut eye, she encountered the 





first glance of the British dignitaries. Balfour’s 
hurried look around him took in the whole assem- 
bly. Mrs. Singleton rose, at the en nee of the two 
onnbt es ambo’’—and we ed them to seats 
with a stately grace and a cold d gnity, that made 


wean 


; 171 


t, vet left nothing which could be complained 


Aime | 
of Sa ulations Were soon exchanged between the 
part Baitour was quite ambitious of the charae- 
w causy, Well-bred gentleman He aimed at 
1 pleasant exhibition of Agwt ton which never 
>> hoW is Conscrousness ol super rity 
Single 1, [am glad to see you looking so 
we When I last had the pleasure of calling, you 
were complaining. You must give me credit for 
n animity, my dear madam, since we might well 
| flan with one Who has a kinsman who 
proves so troublesome to us. I take for granted 


that you are 
Mr 


aware of the recent performances of 
Robert Singleton. I could wish, for your sake, 
madam, if not his own, that this young man had not 
so deeply involved himself. I am afraid that he has 
passed that limit when it would have been the plea- 


no less than policy, 


sure, of his majesty to hold out 
to him the hopes of merey.”’ 

“ You are very good, Colonel Balfour ; but I doult 
if Robert Singleton will easily be persuaded that 
this boon is so necessary to his happiness.” 

‘Ah, my dear madam, do [ find you still incor- 
rigible ? 

* At my age, sir, change of principle and feeling 


\ You 


which 


is not easy. will give me credit, sir, for a 


frankness has never, from the beginning, 


attempted any disguise of sentiment 
| the 


sincerely Wish that it were otherwise. 


make madam. I 


regret to concession, 
It is, per- 
haps, fortunate for all parties, however, that the 
cause of his majesty renders necessary ho coercion 
in the case of your sex. We are content that time 
shall do its work. Events that are inevitable will 
perhaps reconcile you to a condition against which 
you erringly oppose yourself at present.”’ 

Mrs. Singleton bowed with a dignified gravity, 
but was silent. Balfour now passed round the table 
and approached Katharine Walton. 

** And how is our fair captive ?”’ 

‘‘ Even as a captive should be, sir. I sigh for the 


green pastures. I have lost my voice. I sing no 
longer.”’ 
‘¢ We shall recall it! 


You will surely soon become reconciled to a 


that 


We shall hear you again in 
song 


captivity brings you security under loving 
guardianship.” 

* Never! never! Iam not conscious of any bet- 
ter security here than at Dorchester, nor do | need 
any more loving guardianship than that which I 
have always enjoyed.” 

“Ah, I that 


counselors. Iam afraid, Mrs. Heyward, that some- 


see you are in the hands of erring 


thing of this willfulness is due to your ministry. 
W hy is it that one so capable of devotion to a cause 
should yet be possessed of so little loyalty to her 
proper sovereign ?”” 

‘“« Meaning George the Third, Colonel Balfour ?’’ 
replied the lady addressed, a very noble-looking 
lady, majestic In person, and of singularly fine fea- 
tures, 


“ Surely ! 








ain 
‘ He is no sovereign of mine, sir !”’ 
My dear madam, will you never take warning 
from the past ?”’ 


Would Colonel Balfour remind me of the assault 


] 


upon my dwelling by a ruthless mob, when a dear 


sister lay dying in myarms? Would he force upon 


recollection of that dreadful brutality, which 


would have torn a woman to pieces because she 


refused to show pleasure in the misfortunes of her 


‘ if this is the process by which 


my lovalty is to be taught, I fear that 


count Really, sir 


you will find 


lullest of your pupils ’ 


Baltour's insolence, as usual, had made him blun- 
ck Che indignant feeling expressed by the lady 
was too natural and proper not to find the fullest 


Mrs 


ing was assailed and battered by a mob, because she 


justification in every mind Heyward’s dwell- 


refused to illuminate in honor of the successes of 


the British. The commandant of Charleston turned 


other ladies He was some- 


After 


be gallant addressed 


away to some of the 


what abashed, but not silenced certain 


to Mrs 


pproache he 
approach di the 


speer hes 


meant to 
and Mrs 


fair widow Brewton 


~ 


ivage Charles Elliott, he 


He was rather afraid of the 
lady, Whose readiness of retort, sufficiently experi- 


enced by all of the British officers, was of a sort 
which enab'ed her to shape every answer to a dart, 
and to find, in the most cautiously uttered address, 
the suflicient provocation to a wilticism 


rT Have 


“ Knowing 


I found thee, mine enemy he said 
me as such,’’ she replied, * 


Shall I 


you have 


sought me out last refer this to your gal- 
lantry or your caution ?—to the sense of my weak- 
ness or vour own ? 

‘« To mine own, of course,’’ he answered, bowing. 

*« The admission is an appeal to my magnanimity,”’ 
said the widow; ‘and yet the foe who acknow- 
ledges his teebleness and intreats for mercy has no 
longer the right to entertain a hostile feeling. He 
must surrender at discretion, in order to obtain the 
boon which he solicits.’ 


W hy 


your feet 


soIdo! You have always found me at 


*“ Yes; but with the spirit of one who was weav- 
ing snares for them all the while.’’ 

‘Is the sex so easily enmeshed ?”’ he answered, 
with a sneer 


Good faith and innocence, which look upward 


always, are too frequently unconscious of the subtle 


enemy of whose existence they have no SUSPICION 5 
} 


since no feeling in their own bosoms sus 


gests their 
, ; 
1e evil 


We are told 


} 
oecent and the 


image res ol 


But, when I spoke of the su: 
success 


said nothing of his 


faithful and the 


one, | 


that the true, the int 


good, shall always triumph in the end; we are 
equally assured that evil shall not always exist, and 
its triumphs shall be temporary It is the specia 
curse of sin that it must labor in the service of the 


devil, and without profit; must weave its snares 
with the toil and industry of the spider, day after 
day, only to be mortified constantly with the ease 
and freedom with which, at the proper moment, the 


supposed victim breaks through all the meshes 


woven about its feet. I assure you, colonel, when 


I behold you, and others in your livery, busily work- 


1 this futile 


labor against the 


I think of these long- 


ing, day and night, j 


freedom of our people, 


! t egged 


gentry who congregate in the remote corners of the 


wall; and | look every moment for the approach of 


Molly with the house-broom.”’ 


“ Stull keen, sharp, piercing, and cutting as ever.’ 


“How should it be otherwise, since, at 


every 


turning, we find the hone; the curious necessity of 


ut which 


which seems to be to sharpen the instrume 


shall fina iy separate it in twain a 


‘Nay, your metaphor halts. The stone may 
suffer abrasion and diminution from wear; but to be 
cut in twain by the knife it sharpens ” 


paused. 


“| suppose [ must not complain that a s 


dier in 
the service of sucha prince as George of Llanover 
My 
My allusion was to the 


Na vius 


does not readily recall the 


essous of history 


metaphor lacks nothing 


case of the Roman augur, Accius 


Livy will tell you all the rest 


‘ You gain nothing, Balfour,’’ said Cruden, sulki- 


ly, “in a conflict with Mrs. Brewton.” 


* Oh yes! I trust that both of you gai in propor- 
tion to your xeed. I shall suppose that to be far 
greater than I even regard it now, if, indeed, you do 





not profit in one respect. He who carries a weapon 


that he knows not well how to use, or encounters 


voluntarily with an enemy whom he cannot over- 


come, is in a bad way, indeed, if he does not ac- 
quire some lessons of humility at least such 
experience.”” 

‘* Wisely said that, Cruden. But, of a truth, we 


enemy so tormi- 


We must do this by 


must, in some way, overcome an 
dable as Mrs 


by service, by 


Brewton. 


iove, 
devotion, such as the cavaliers o 


the Middle Ages paid to their chosen mistresses 


We must woo and win, if we can, where we cannot 


, 


overthrow. How shall we do this, Mrs. Brewton 


You are surely not insensible to the reputation you 


would enjoy. and the good that you would do, in 


making us worthy of your affections rather than 
your hostilities ? 


“ Alas, sir! If it be not sin to venture any opinion 


as to God’s hidden providence, I should say that he 
must find it easier to make a thousand new venera- 
to mend an old one. 


tions than You must be born 


again, before anything can be done with you ; and 


the fear is that, even then, the second childhood will 


find you quite as prone to perversion as the first.” 


«“ Mrs. Brewton, you are incorrigible !”’ 


“7 am as God made me, sir; and if it be a proof 


that I am incorrigible, that I refuse to submit to any 
auth 


but proper ity, I bless God that he has en- 


} } "9 


dowed me with this quality 


‘ You got my invitation ?’ 
« Yes, I did; th 
“ Well 


Your stoicism and satire will hardly revol 


> asked Cruden, abruptly. 
is morning.”’ 

, you are not too much a patriot to come 
at good 


fellowship ?”’ 











oo — n ar 


«“ Surely not. But I should accept your invitation 
from quite another motive.” 
‘< Ab, 


‘ Patriotism is a gloomy virtue just now, and sa- 


indeed! And pray what is that?’’ 
I shall go 
I find the 


most perfect in being able to laugh at the follies of 


tire, in her circles, lacks all provocation 
to yours in search of it. Of all medicines, 
rine enemy.”’ 

“s W ell,’”’ 


on What footing you put it, so you come 


said Cruden, doggedly, ‘1 don’t care 
I should 
rather you should laugh at us than be denied the 
pleasure of seeing you laugh at all.” 

You improve decidedly in voice, as the fox said 
to the crow, whose cheese he envied. I shal! sure- 
ly look in upon you; but I warn yon to do your 
handsomest. In entering the house you occupy, | 
shall be reminded of many a pleasant and joyous 


party in the circle of Cotesworth Pinckney ; and 
though I can searcely look to the British officers in 
Charleston to supply all of the essentials which 
made that circle a pride and a delight, yet, in mere 
externals, I take for granted, as you have all the 
means, you will 


not suffer yourself to be outdone.” 
‘* We shall certainly do our best to find favor with 
one whom we so anxiously desire to win,”’ was the 
answer, with a bow. 
In regard to this appointed /féte, Cruden had al- 
ready been speaking, though in under tones, with 
it the sub- 


Katharine Walton. Balfour now made 


ject of remark to her. 

‘ We shall have the pleasure of seeing you there. 
Miss Walton. You must not suffer yourself to adopt 
Nay, I 
the 


this ungenial humor of associates. 


your 
would prefer that you should even put on 
mocking spirit of my witty foe, Mrs. Brewton, and 
make your appearance, though it be only to find 
cause for sarcasm.” 

‘Colonel Cruden requires my attendance, and I 
submit to his wishes,’’ replied the maiden, calmly. 

*“ Nay, | could wish that you recognized rather 
the requisitions of society than of authority, in this 
matter.”’ 

“ Itneed not be a subject of discussion, sir, whether 
I obey my own will in this respect, or that of an- 
other. 


sent. [ 
which exist between our friends respectively 


If not indisposed, I shall certainly be pre- 
have no wish to increase the animosities 

«“ A proper feeling, and one that might, with more 
profit, be entertained by all a 

An interval ensued in the conversation, which we 
have only detailed in portions. On a sudden, the 
eye of Balfour caught sight of a pair of large gloves 
upon the table. He stretched out his hands and 
gathered ther up. 

‘¢ Are these yours. Cruden ?”’ he asked. 


‘No. 


He tumed them over, and muttered— 


Mine are here.”’ 


‘¢ They are not mine, yet are they a man’s.”’ 
Mrs. Singleton quietiy interposed— 

“ They are probably Tom Singleton’s. He was 
with us a while ago.”’ 


He had, in the mean- 


Balfour smiled skeptically 


time, while turning the gloves over, discovered the 
initials « D. R.,’ He 
said nothing, but threw them back upon the table. 


* printed legibly within them. 
At this moment, a strange sound was heard from an 
inner passage conducting to the stairway. It was 
strange because of its suddenness, but of no doubtful 
character. Every ear at once distinguished it as 
issuing from a human proboscis—a most decided 
snore, such as might be expected naturally to issue 
trom the nostrils of a lusty urchin after a supper im 
excess, and from sleeping in an awkward position. 
Balfour and Cruden smiled, and looked knowingly 
But Mrs. Sing 


looked quite 





in the faces of the ladies eton re- 


mained entirely unmoved, and the rest 
unconscious. The snore was repeated with re- 
newed emphasis. 


‘Not a bad 


remark of Balfour 


imitation of Tarleton’s bugles,’’ was 
the 

‘It reminds me very much of one of Knynhau- 
“that of the ; 


by a sabre 


sen’s,”’ responded Cruden ; little Hes- 


his You 


When he blew, it was evidently 


sian Who had lost nose eut 


remember him ? 


the play of two distinct instruments, the one, how- 


ever, clearly 
* Vet it we 


to do so to the last 


inferior to the other.’ 
(d maintain the rivalry, and continued 


rhe nostrijs—al! that remamed 


of them—never would give way to the bugle; and 
‘Drick’—so they called him—-hort for Frederick, 


probably—went on blowing a double bugle, doing 


the service of two men, until a shot through his 
lungs cut off effectually the supply of wind neces- 
sary for both instruments.’’ 
The music from the interior audibly increased. 
That instrument might be trained to good serv- 
Balfour, who 


and the blasts are 


ice, like that of * Drick,’’’ continued 
Was apt to pursue his own jests to the death. 
has all the compass and volume, 
quite as well prolonged, without subsiding into that 
squeak or snivel, which rendered ‘ Drick’s’ music 
rather unpleasant at the close. Pray, Mrs. Single- 
ton, Where were you so fortunate as to find your 
bugler ?”’ 

The old lady replied with most admirable gravity. 

* Really, Colonel Balfour, but for the sex of poor 
Sally, she should be at your service in that capacity. 
Kate, my dear, go and wake up the girl, she is 
asleep on the stairs.”’ 

Katharine rose, and Balfour also. 

‘Suffer me, Miss Walton, to save you this trou- 
ble,”’ the 


eagerly, advancing, as he spoke, towards the door 


said officious commandant, somewhat 
leading to the passage. 

But it was not the policy of Mrs. Singleton that 
Kate 


The old lady spoke, coolly, de- 


he should find Master Spidell in her dwelling 
Walton hesitated 


liberately, yet with a manner that was conclusive. 





* Thank you, Colonel Baliour; but [ prefer that 


you should see Sally out of deshadille. I can’t an- 


swer for the stupid creature’s toilet at this hour. 
That she has so tar forgotten herself as to bestow 
her music on us from such near neighborhood, 
nukes me doubt how far her trespasses may be 





pense wilh 


you see to her, Kate; we will dis- 


the commandant’s assistance, even in 





a du so arduous as that of routing up a drowsy 
nex 

T ast phrase forced Balfour onee more into his 
seat. He felt how greatly his dignity would suffer 
at being caught in the proposed otlice. Had he any 
suspicions, they would have been quite hushed in 
the « 1 eration of his own amour Pp pre, and in 
the « ess and admirable composure maintained 
by Mrs. Singleton. Her allusion to the possible 
al 2 of Sally, in the matter of costume and 
toilet, which made the younger ladies cast down 


was also suggestive, to the coarse nature 
ol 


mtined to the barracks 


their eyes, 


commandant, of a sort humor which 


properly ¢ 


o repeat the sorry equi\ 


ot the is 


We will not un- 
derta oques in Which he 


indulged, under a mistake, natural enough to such a 
person, that he was all the while very mischievous- 
ly witty Kate Walton, meanwhile, had penetrated 
the passage and wakened up the sleeping boy. He 
had been doubled up upon the stairs, and a few 
more convulsions of the nostrils might have sent 
him 1 ng downwards Fortunately, his shoes 


were olf, and, roused cautiously, he was enabled to 


retrace his steps to the upper room, where Ramsay 


was impatiently—but without daring to move— 
This 
was not long delayed the occurrence 
Hav stock of flip- 


pancies, and succeeded in whispering some soft flat- 


awaiting the departure of the hostile guests. 


event alter 


described. ing exhausted his 
Katharine, he turned to Mrs. 


He 


said something to this eflect, spoke of his testa- 


teries into the ears of 


Brewton, reserving his “/ast words’? tor her. 
menta iddresses ; and the retort, quick as light- 
hing, = 

“Ah 
‘last words,’ you know not how gladly we should 


} 


ail 


‘nt him off in a jilly. 


Colonel Balfour, were they indeed your 


forgive your oflences—nay, with what gratitude 


we should ac cept the atoning sacrifice, as more than 


compensative for all the evils done in your very 


‘ 09 
ss ( n 


und 


lant to his companion, as they left the house 


her tongue exclaimed the enraged 


commen 





together. “Itis all Tartar! What aviper she has 
at the endof it! But I shall have my revenge. She 
is hief, and shall pay for it. These people 
are all conspiring; those gloves were Dr. Ram- 
say’s: and you heard the old woman admit that 


The hag 


loves were Azs, not dreaming that I had 


T 
Tom Sing 


eton had but lately left them. 
said the 


seen Ramsay’s initials in them. I have no doubt 


that both are in the house at this moment. They 
will emerge probably very soon after they hear us 
rice Wil Now let us see if we cannot detect 
them. By oecupying the opposite corners, we can 
rr y see all who pass, and, ten to one, we find 
Ramsay. Singleton, and others whom we do not 
suse who have been at this secret meeting. I 
only want a pretext for putting them all in limbo. 
The < more confiseation to be done, Cruden.” 

{ll ‘s grist that comes to my m > was the re 





sponse of Cruden, with a hoarse chuckle, as he 


mounted his horse 


A groom, in the undress costume of a soldier, 
} 


stood ing, his own steed beside him, as he 


m wait 
brought up that of Balfour. To him the latter gave 
his instructions, and the party divided in opposite 
ing off at a moderate canter 


! of their departing footsteps brought the 


directions, mo\ 
The soul 
male conspirators from their several places of hid 


ing. Tom Singleton and Lockwood looked in from 


the garden impatiently, summoning Ramsay and the 


George, from the interior. Meanwhile, the 


hoy, 
unlucky gloves were once more brought upon the 
ta) had 


smile upon Balfour’s visage as he turned them over 


is Vrs. Brewton remarked the peculiar 





and heard them ascribed to Singleton, and her curi- 


osity was awakened. The moment he had gone, 
she darted from her seat, and hastily snatching up 
the gloves, discovered the two capital letters con- 
spicuously printed within the wrist. 


‘* Now, out upon the man,”’ she cried, indignantly, 


“who must set his sign-manual upon all his pos- 
sessions, however insignificant, as if he for ever 


dreaded robbery !{—who must brand ox, and ass. and 


everything that he has, with his proper arms and 


initials ! 


Oh, doctor’’—turning to him as he entered, 
be- 
fore his eyes—“ for a Wise man you do agreat many 
Look at that! the te 


you carry with you wherever you go!” 


and holding up the gloves, big with his initials, 


foolish things ! See ll-tales 
*“ Ah, Brewton, this was certainly a childish folly 


But wisdom atlords few impunities, since, in due 
proportion with our knowledge, is the conviction we 


feel of the vast possessions that we can never ac- 


quire. I shall take care of this hereafter. In the 
mean time, has any mischief been done ? 

* Balfour has read the initials.’ 

*“ He knows, then, that I have been here. But 


this is nothing 
*Much to him; regarding you, as he must, with 
suspicion.” 
‘‘ Besides, it was unlucky,” said Mrs. Singleton, 
Tom, | 


To know 


‘ that, supposing them the gloves of cousin 


admitted that Ae had just left us also 
that you both were here, and with us, all of whom 
are looked upon with evil eyes, is to set his sus- 
picions at work. , 
* Right! 


breath. 


We must move more cautiously.’ 


said Singleton and Lockwood, in a 


off 


The tide will soon serve tor 


‘« And, to do this, the sooner we move 


together the better. 


George.”’ 

* He has given us proof to-night,”’ said the widow, 

“that he will never want a wind.”’ 
A laugh followed this, and poor George hung his 

head, inwardly swearing vengeance against his own 

unlucky nose, that had so greatly exposed and el- 

He basket 


moved towards the door. 


most betrayed him seized his and 
Ramsay was moving in 
the same direction, when Tom Singleton interposed. 
r, you certainly don’t mean 


? 


‘ Look you, doct to 


take Church Street That won’t do! If Balfour 


has the slightest reason to suppose that we have 




















been here to-night, and have been so much hurried 


as to leave our gloves, he will natura 


here 


take the back track, scramble 


ly suppose us 
We must 


over the fences, and 


and will set a watch for us. 


find our Way out upon the Bay.” 
That 


is awkward,”’ said Ramsay, hesitatingly. 








‘So it is, doctor; but advisable, nevertheless.’’ 


Some preliminaries were discussed, and the plan 


was settled upon. Hurried partings were inter- 


changed, and, stealing down through the garden, the 
four, includi 


the 


ig the boy George, prepared to climb 


which was a high, ragged breastwork 


fence, 


of half decayed pine plank. Tom Singleton went 


over first, followed by the boy George ; but the 


worthy doctor hung in mid-air for a season, his 


skirts having caught upon a huge spike in the wall, 


which had not been perceived, and which narrowly 


grazed Singleton and 


Lockwood 
which was « 


the changeable silk breeches of the worthy doctor. 


he more susceptible flesh 


both were employed in his extrication, 





ly effected by increasing the rent in 


The scene provoked Singleton, whose risibles were 


readily brought into insuppressible merri- 


ment 


‘“[T do not see what there is so ludicrous in the 


matter,’’ said Ramsay, almost sternly. 


but there is.”? was the answer; “when 


‘ament of the future his- 


\merica, skewered upon a rusty nail in an 


old wall, and as incapable of helping himself as was 


Absalom caught by the hair 


intention of writing a history of the 


Ramsay's 


whole country was already known to his friends. 


Singleton continued— 
It would make a glorious picture for the book, 


doct to have you drawn on the fence top, with 
Lockwood and myself tugging at your skirts.” 

This is no time for nonsense, Singleton; let us 
go on,”’ was the doctor’s somewhat surly reply 


The party, in silence, then pursued a somewhat 


which, under Singleton’s guidance, 


- route, 
ually with the highways and byways of 


safe one. Crossing 


promised to be a 


several fences. in which toil the historian suffered 


ishaps of habiliment, 


| they at length 


“mselves In a well-known inclosure. near 


ot Tradd Street and the Bay. The re- 


gion, at that period, presented an aspect very difler- 
ent from its appearance now The Bay was then, 
iastead of a well-paved avenue, a mere quagmire in 





wet wea ited it in numerous 
liitle ! » passage exceeding- 
lv narrow when the tide was hich; and the chief 


tion to its constant in on was the various 


Vas 


bastions and batteries which looked out upon the 
ha f ugh, even in the rear of these, the water 
occasionally formed im pools that might be called 
lakelets. Before reaching this limit, our fugitives 
held a hurried consultation under a group of guardian 
fig trees that occupied the lot, now covered by state- 
ly buildings of brick, which still erposed be tween 


them and the thoroughfare. 
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that 


making their way upwards to the place of conceal- 


Lockwood and George should go forth first, 


ment for their boat, which lay not far distant from 


the Governor’s Bridge; while Singleton and Ram- 


say, aller a certain interval, were to pursue their 
homeward course, singly, and with all possible cir- 
cumspection. These arrangements brought them 


Lock- 


wood and George passing over Deadman’s Ground 


late into the night. The morning star saw 


and into the shadowy gorges of the Wando River; 
while Ramsay, safe in his own chamber, was curi 


ously inspecting the serious hurts which his ¢ 


hange 


able silk small clothes had suffered trom his un- 
wonted exercises. The whole party escaped the 
survet/lance of Balfour, who, after the delay of an 
hour, impatiently consumed in watching, rode back 
to the house of Mrs. Singleton only to find it all in 


darkness. He naturally concluded that the prey had 


escaped before his visit. Let us change the scene. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Prin. Some merry, mocking lord, belike; is ’t so? 
Mar. They say so most that most his humors know 


Love’s Labor's Lost 


WE have seen Major Proctor in possession of all 


the material which the hatred of Vaughan, his cun- 
ning and that of Balfour, were preparing to adduce 
ezainst him for his destruction. Thus warned, he 
was measurably armed. He had no reason to doubt 
the testimony thus put into his hands; though still 
ignorant of his secret friend, and totally without 
clues which might lead to her discovery. He was 
now, however, better prepared than before to be- 
lieve 


in the conjecture of Furness, that his corre- 


spondent was really a woman. In the haste with 


which Ella Monckton had abridged, or copied the 
documents which she had sent him, she had some- 
what forgotten her former caution. She had com- 


menced her work in the stiff, feigned hand which 
she had formerly employed in communicating with 
him; but, as she proceeded, and grew more and 
more absorbed in her labors, her artifices were neg- 
lected, and the greater portion of the manuscript 
was evidently not only in a female hand, but in a 
natural one; written hurriedly, and exhibiting a 


singular contrast between the style of penmanship 


with which she had begun and that with which she 
finished. Still, the hand was totally unknown to 
him. and he brooded over it with an interest g ealy 


increased in the writer, moved equally by curiosity 
He 


m that, with the xatzra/l han 


and gratitude. could only content himself with 


the reflectic writing in 


his possession, his prospects, hereafter. of discover- 


‘1 


ing the fair unknown was something better than be- 


fore: and, if the truth were told, he now began to 
feel quite as much interest in this new object as 
was consistent with the paramount necessity of 
using her information, with all dispatch, for the pur- 
poses of his detence 








Here his diiliculties began. It was now that he 


needed a friend, like Furness, present in the city, 
who could counsel with and assist him. Furness 
had promised to bring hin to the knowledge of such 
a friend, and had furnished him with a note to one 
of the citizens of Charleston, premising, at the same 


time, that the person to whom it was addressed, 
though once an intimate with the father and lamuy 
oyalist, Was yet himselfa warm supporter of 
yuvement party, and had been active in the 
labors of the patriots. Proctor had put this note of 


iutroduction into his trunk, and had not looked at 


the supersecriplion, except in the first moment when 
he received it That moment was one in which his 


mind was busy with other matters. It was, indeed, 
the very moment of parting with his new friend, and 
the occasion made him ob- 
the name which he 

He the 


letter from his trunk, and was quite 


the feelings natural to 


livious, even while he read, of 
beheld written on the enve op now took 
surprised as he 
examined it 


ron, E q.. Charleston 


tf Major Proctor,” &c. &e 
the the 


«“ To Tuomas Sineui 
‘ By friendly favor « 


Old 


teton, 





Tom Sing one of rankest of 
rebels of the city; a man bitterly uncompromising 
in his hostility to the British cause ; a wit, a humor- 
ist, full of perpetual sneer and sarcasm at the ex- 


pense of the invaders—how should Captain Furness, 





of the loyalists, be in communion with such a per- 


son? A little reflection answered the question 
The best friends, the nearest kindred in the colony, 
had been divided by this unnatural war. This was 
no reason for the disruption of all the ties of friend- 
ship and society. Besides, Furness had expressly 
announced Singleton as of the other party, but had 
still spoken of him as a friend of his family—as an 
honest man, and one of those shrewd, acute, pene- 
trating persons whose counsels would be particu- 
larly useful in his emergency. That emergency was 
The 


longer commanded his sympathy 


pressing upon him now. British interests no 
Its leaders had 
wronged, and were pursuing him with hatred and 
Why should he scrupie t 


injustice. seek and ac- 
cept the services of a friend who would serve his 
know, or feeling 


, 


individual cause, without seeking to 
disquiet at, his political sympathies Proctor soon 
satisfied himself of the propriety—nay, necessity of 
visiting the satirical graybeard, Tom Singleton, in 
his domicil in Tradd Street. But he resolved, also, 
that he must move cautiously. He remembered the 
counsel of Furness, whose shrewdness he could not 


He 


There was no need, for example, that his servant- 


but acknowledge. must do nothing rashly. 


mun, John, the traitor, still in his employment, 
should be able to report to Vaughan, or Balfour, that 


he 


rebel 


followed him to the dwelling of a well-known 
He sent John, accordingly, out of the way, 
with a missive, quite innocent in its character, to a 
remote quarter of the city. There was as little 
need that evy curious eyes should notice where he 
He chose, therefore, the night the time 


as 


went 
for his purposed visit; and between eight and nine 





, 7 - a 


he 


ittle old-fashioned 


of the evening, traversing the unlighted streets, 
soon found himself in frout of the 


! 


ing 


of two stories, With tall, pointed rool, 
| ne 


his knock, and Singleton himseli 


brick buile 


which old Singleton occupied. door was 


promptly opened ul 
received him at the entrance of his parlor, openimg 
directly on the street 

The old man seemed disappointed when, holding 
the candle to the tace of his visitor, he discovered 


who he was. He had evidently expected a very 


different person. He had seen Proctor before, but 


failed to reeognize him. The British officer at once 
relieved his curiosity 

* Major Proctor, Mr. Singleton, late of the post at 
Dorchester.”’ 


“Ah! And to 
debted for the honor of this visit ? 


what, Major Proctor, am I in- 
lam not aware 
that it is just now in my power to be of any service 
to his majesty’s cause in this province. ‘These arms 
are no longer able to carry sword or musket; my 
wits are of little use even to myself, since Lord 
North has become the monopolist of all the wisdom 


in the united kingdom and its dependencies ; and, for 


the matter of money, sir, Why you will scarce be- 
lieve me, but I now find it impossible to gratify my) 
¢ and cavallit. To goto 
the fish market, now-a-days, is only to provoke 
In brief, sir 


’ . J 
usual appetite for whitin 


th 
most guawing and painful sensations. 
forced subsidies would scarcely disquiet me, since 
it would give me as much pleasure if our noble com- 
mandant of Charleston could find out my ways and 
means, as to find them out myself.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. 


At all events, the commandant of 


Singleton, but I am here with 
no official object. 
Charleston would be as little likely to employ me 
upon any service as to employ yourself.” 

«“ Ah. indeed !”’ 

«“ Let me put this letter into your hands, sir, which 
will explain the true object of my visit, and probably 
furnish a sanction for this intrusion.”’ 

‘Be seated, sir, Major Proctor,”’ said Singleton, 
as he took the letter. 
out preliminary, and putting on his great gold spec 


Taking a seat himself with- 
tacles, the old man, the light in one hand, the lettez 
in the other, proceeded to master the contents of the 


paper. The name of “Furness,” dubitatingly ut- 
arose to his lips; but he soon discovered 
had 


not be likely to have seen, the two Greek letter: 


tered, 
what, even Proctor read the billet, he would 
which Robert Singleton usually incorporated wit! 
The letter was read 
folded, 


the flourish below his name. 


with the 
quietly passed into the flame of the candle, and the 


greatest deliberation, then then 


burning scroll deposited in the chimney-place. Fix 
ing his deep gray eye upon the features of his visitor, 
old Singleton extended his hand. 

« Major Proctor, lam glad to see you, and will 
glad to serve you; though my young friend, Fur- 
But 


be 
ness, entirely overrates my capacity to do so 
I consider it quite a compliment to my heart, if not 
to my head, that he has written and referred you t 
you, sir, that I am quite ol an- 


me. I need not te!! 














KATHAR 


other way of thinking from himself. He has chosen 


to take up arms against his people, and | naturally 


feel some bitterness on the subject. But I knew and 
loved his father, sir; he entertained me in his mount- 


ain region with a warm hospitality, and when I 


lay tor a month dangerously sick in his dwelling, his 


excellent wife nursed me with as much aflection as 


if I had been her own brother he young Furness, 


too, Was a smart aud proper boy, and promised to be 


a strong and thoughtiul man. I[ love him tor his 


parents’ sake, and would be happy if he had sutlered 
me to love him for his own. but he is wrong 


sir; 
he bas been dreadfully erring. You have your ex- 
but 


what is the excuse for him who pleads duty in justi- 


cuse in serving your sovereign in this war, 


fication, While he cuts the throat of his kinsman and 


his neighbor ? 
All this calmly, sadly spoken, sufficed admirably 


? 


to impress tle 


British oflicer with the entire truth- 


fulness of the Whole narrative Proctor said some- 
thing by way of excuse for the young loyalist, but 
the othe: interrupted him 


“TI 


error, and poor humanity will never want a lie to 


iere is an argument, Major Proctor, for every 


justify any of her failings. But your matter is pri- 
vate. We are here upon the street 


Come with 
me into my den, where we can , 


He led 


speak in salety. 


the way into an inner room, plainly lur- 


nished, and back door, dé 


thence, by a wn into an 
apartment in the cellar—a low-ceiled vault, which 
had been fitted up with some care for comfort, if 


t 


not display. The room was plastered and carpeted 


here was no fireplace, and the wall against which 


it should have stood was covered with books. These 


were not seen, however, unti 





a sec nd candle 
been lighted; and then Proctor discovered enough 


to confirm the report, which he had heard betore, of 


the eccentricity of ¢ ‘There were 


with head 


in Mingicton 


huge 2 th heads together 


t pair 


} 
Dé 


beneath the ac wire, suspended from 


niained an 
cited 


brightness ot j 


the wail, c unmense rattlesnake, whose 


tle the glare of the candles with the 


i pair of diamond lusires in the bosom 
of an Indian princess. On the floor, directly beneath 
the cage, was a large tub, in which an occasional 
plash was heard, as of a fish struggling for sea room: 
ht be of 


In u remote corner, 


and all about the room mi seen frames 








stuffed and cages of living birds. 


covered with shelves, Proctor heard the frequent 
rattling of sheets of paper, and was occasionally 


startled at the whizzing of some smal! object c 


ose 
to his face, which he at one time fancied to be the 


sportive assaults of some enormous bug, but which 


might have been a missile. He was soon informed 


p accents 
of his host, addressed to an object which he did not 


of the source of this annoyance by the sha 
see. 

To your sleep, Lord George, before I trounce 
you !’’ and there was a rustle again among the paper, 


as if the object addressed was preparing to obey 


«You are in my den, Major Proctor, you will please 
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remember—I should rather call it my menagerie— 
so you will please be startled at nothing.”’ 

‘“ Do I hear the rattle of a snake?’’ said Proctor, 
with a shudder 

“Yes; [ have a most glorious monster in that 


care, 


with but seven rattles; he is fully as large as 


any I have seen with twice the number. He is 
harmless. I have drawn his fangs. That fish 
which you hear plashing in the tub is the torped 


I paralyzed one of your dragoons the other day by a 


touch, which will make him caretul never to grapple 


with fish again until he it fried and on table 


sces 
The little monster which annoyed you by his dex- 


terity of aim—y nose being between him and the 
, : 


light, he evidently strove 


mur 
»see how nearly he could 
come to the one W 


*h I 


call him Lord George, 


a monkey. of whic have large ons l 


expec tal 
alter your famous ne 


bicinan, 


Germaine, who behaved so well upon the plains of 


Minden, and so bravely in the ls of Parliament 


House. You shall 


The monkey was summoned from his perch, and 


wa 


1 George 


st rg 


at the word, he lea; from the shelf where he har- 


bored The 
awakened by the movement, and raised themselves 
all 


rer, and tongues hissing 


directly upon the table. cats were 


the while, 


and 


quickly to their feet; hair bristling 


\ 





yvacks rising in ai snap 














ping at the annoyer, wl had now approached the 
edge of the table and was looking down wickedly 
ups n the appre hen ve pair To Pr ‘tor’s surprise 
and, we may ld, ind ition, the monkey was 
habited as a D1 h general otlicer 

‘ Head up, Lord Ge cried old Singleton 

The beast took an attitude of great dignity, head 
up, nose in air, aud right band upon his breast 

Your sword, Lord ¢ ge 

Off he sprang to a dark corner of the room, whence 
he returned instantly with tl mplement, Which he 
waved aloft in the most threatening manner. march 
ing across the table with 1 immense strut, and 
wudaciously confi ting the visitor Proctor was 
half tempted to seiz d wring the neck of the 
mocking little monster, whose antics and costume 


he beheld with a teeling of vexation, Which he found 


it difficult to suppress 
‘ Do you not incur some peril, Mr 


this caricature of the uniform of 





service ?”’ 
«« My dear sir, did you happen to see the corps of 
it off to Monk’s 


jesty Ss unifori 


dragoons ser Corner some 


, in his m:z n, and command 





ed by Captain Quash—the very picture of the Jack 
ot spades done in scarlet? If you ever saw hat 
troop, uniformed by Balfour himself, you will be 


satisfied that none of his majesty’s officers have a 


right 


to quarrel! with the costume of my Lord George 
here, or, if you please’’—in lower terms—* Colonel 


Balfour.” 


Proctor was silent. He felt the sarcasm. Old 
Singleton a Idressed the monkey— 
‘Hence tu bed ; and no more noise, do you hear, 








*—and nted thre b where 
swam 


The 


he po 
the torpedo 


to both 





monkey 


“ured 


ntlemen, and 


‘| make one of my beasts the terror of the other 




















[ threaten the cat with the monkey, the monkey 
witht fi=h, 1 the eag'e —’? 
lave you an eagle ?”’ 
“A f them; but they are wretched things 
L ¢ like our poor people in this struggle, I 
et them free the very next victory which fol- 
ws to our arms.”’ 
Proctor sli led Singleton saw the smile, 
but did not appear to notice it. He proceeded— 
[ am strangely fond « ts, otherwise out 
ved 11 mor { 1 ih a ta 
that of Jacques in the! st iu What a le- n 
ga t pomp and i 1 egi | i- 
: y Lord ¢ ' How my 
t r ou bu : ist tes ¢ \ i 
r and all uncharitabler 4 \iy cats la g 
even when in< er, a ash ‘ ly 
whose spite and bad t iral « c- 
l es ola ! Jule My I cagies 
ne the bessings of [re rk you 
to ul vy who, trom the first. h been endowed 
rculty of zu ey { in, and 
1 the upper air nd f but enoug! 
I 1 egotist ren [ mi ze 1 n my beasts 
i ist ap ze tor tt g you rs 
i, you ] l i - 
I ‘ at I | z 
N Ww il thu e ol \ 
You ’ s it 
‘ -rurness; a lamt \ iwith 
‘ ise Major P: [ am a Whig l 
», Command my ! h 
t with our respective | a I 
n 
P k ext 1 | 1 ] i 
‘ 1a Warmth proper to frankness with which 
] man made his oller ervice 
My Vally iall not seek toobtain \ lvantage 
er your patriotism Ir. Singleton ifair, 
} 
" t | gs me into cx on with my superiors 
is Ve t w hk Vy pet vl 
With this introduction, Proctor proceeded to un- 
I lthe w e history, as alre ady In Our possession, 
s econtliect wi rhan and Ballour, his exer- 
command chester, c ns with 
1 Walton ughter, and tl e subse- 
‘ ich Furness interested in his 
affairs were the anonymous communications 


f his fair correspondent forgotten. His statement 
neluded with the exhibition of : whole body otf 
documentary testimony which was preparing to be 
brought again im. This old Singleton examined 
curiously 
The hand is unknown to me; but Furness is 


It is a woman’s hand. His conjecture as to 


night 


These last papers 


her interest in you 1s right aso. 





might enable you to find out who she Is, 
an object 

‘* That ts an object,’’ said Proctor 

‘* But not necessary to your case 

‘* Perhaps not ; but the curiosity is nati 








“ Ju ble. You certainly owe much 
lady But now to the papers. These ¢ 
are derived from fountain-head. I have 
that they are genuine copies, and that 
truly what you have to guard against. It 


however, if we could arrive at 


>of your information. 











if 
ll 


they 


that were 


and—’ 


to ti 


} 
at 


locumeut 


no doubt 


show 


might be 


the possibl 


lar secret ‘ both mere lads one named Monck 
ton, the other Hesk. Do you know either ?”’ 

I do not But he has others occasionally 

you e with them, or wiih any of hi 
“No 

N wv his associates, Barry, Crud —? 

We have nothing incommon. Colonel Cruden 
Is my uncie; but he vaiues the commis is on 
‘ ‘ d ¢ es much more than any claims of 
kindre and he is the ally of Balfour, as a matte: 
of policy for Barry, he is a vain fopling, asmall 
wit, who h o sympathies, no heart, no magna 
ni 

youl arned t ippreciate tly th 
dominant virtues of our conquerors. You have no 
clue, then, to this writ 4 
None but what I relate.”’ 
ist ive it matte then the pre 
sent w tf his ly of evidence. On th 
luc ot it 1 perceive that it is f ida ° It 
makes ita rong case ug ist you Someth 
Wi ] pe id ij 1 ev uch Upon su 
as you can bring to rebut them Che i 1y 18 
‘ i rt to everaily re ited Who is this 
( lock ? 

L sq er in the neig rhood of Dorchester, 
who brought us supplies of and fish; a poor 
worthless fellow, claiming half Indian, but 
who is, probably, half mulatto. His character is 
notoriously bad. He is a great liar, and a wretched 


drunkard 


‘Have you testimony to that etiect ? 


nay— 
‘* Dead 


* Clymes, or Clymer ?”’ 


A fellow of like description 
‘Clymes?”’ 
Proctor 


This Blo 


answered all the questions of old Si 


Us Of the 


icir own 


ton; and, in this way, the whole bedy of testimony 
was sifted. We need not pursue the deta 
vestigation. The result for the present may be 
g n in d man’s language 
‘It clear that you must visit Dorchester and 
e neig rhood, with reference to all these wit- 
nesse You must meet their testimony by that of 
her Witnesses, or convict them out of tl 
mouths. At all events, i 


} 
ve 


sort 


know old Pryor, of Dorchester ? 


of people t sworn against you. 


get sullicient proof of the 


Do you 


Balfour has two regu- 














“ He is, secretly, a rebel.” 
At this mo- 


it will be wise, Major Proctor, to dismiss 


‘* But none the less an honest man. 
ment, 
your prejudices as a British officer. Pryor is a 
rough dog, scarcely civil of speech, but with a man’s 
heart; and he will serve you faithfully if you can 
persuade him to take an interest in your aflairs 
These witnesses against you have, you think, been 
bought up by your enemies. Old Pryor was once a 
sort of king over al) the people in that quarter. He 
can probably assist you in getting the truth aut of 


Gradock, you see, and 





some of these hireling 
Clymes are the persons whose testimony 1S most 
likely to be troublesome. These must be managed, 
and Pryor is probably the very person to undertake 
this part of the business. He can do it for you, or 
put you in the proper way to do it for yourself. At 
all events, your policy is to proceed to Dorchester 
with all the dispatch and all the secrecy possible.’’ 
The whole process underwent examination be- 
tween the parties. The details of the contemplated 
plan of action need not be discussed further at this 
stage of our narrative. Enough, that the shrewd- 
ness, good sense, acuteness, and rare knowledge of 
persons, possessed by old Singleton, surprised Proc- 
to believe that he could 
At the close of 


him to take 


tor, and encouraged him 
meet all the difficulties of his case 
their interview, Proctor requested 
charge of his papers, referring to the secret espion- 
age of his servant, John, and the insecurity of his 
own chambers 

‘“Do you keep that fellow still ?’’ demanded Sin- 
gieton. 

‘IT was counseled to do so by Captain Furness. 
His opinion was that any person whom I should get 
in his place would be equally liable to be corrupted ; 
while, by keeping zm, I disarmed the suspicions of 
my enemies in regard to my knowledge of their 
schemes ; and, knowing John, I was better prepared 
to guard against him.”’ 

“A sensible fellow is Furness. He is probably 
right. Well, Major Proctor, I will be your deposit- 
iry. You are probably not unaware of the fact that 
my own position here is one of great insecurity. I 

im at any moment liable to be seized in my bed and 
ent to provost or prison-ship, at the whim and mere 
But I 


saprice of your despotic commander. have 
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places of hiding for your papers such as will be 
M y rattle- 
snake shall take your secrets into keeping. Be 


likely for some time to escape search 


hold what a snug eseritotr he has for the service ot 
my friends.” 

This said, the old man touched a spring in the 
bottom of the cage in which the serpent lay coiled 
in repose. A false bottom was instantly revealed, 
showing a shallow drawer, which already containea 
sundry papers. The rattle of the snake was quickly 
sprung, and the burnished head of the monster was 
threateningly raised at the same moment 
watch, Few persons 


“He is on the you see 


would prosecute a search in this quarter, with so 


vigilant and terrible a guardian of its secrets. Give 
me the papers.”’ 
‘“One recommendation, Mr. Singleton,’’ said 


Proctor, ‘‘ before I leave you. Your kindness tome 
and interest in my affairs wili justify me in speak- 
ing of yours. Take your monkey out of his uni- 
form! Balfour would scarcely forgive you the ca- 
ricature, particularly as you have caparisoned the 
beast in a costume very much like his own.’ 

‘« Fashioned directly after it, I confess. And do 
you observe I have taught him the genuine Balfour 
strut and carriage ?”’ said the old man, with a com- 
placent chuckle. 

* A dangerous experiment, which, if known, w 
be certain to get you lodgings in the provost.”’ 

‘Poo! poo! my young friend, this alarms me 
What matters it upon what plea, whether 
When it is 


needful to dispose of me, Balfour will never lack a 


nothing 
of fun or patriotism, I get into limbo? 
pretext. In the mean time, shall I be without my 


amusement? In the ‘durance vile’ of my present 


condition, it is something when I can laugh at the 
antics of the enemy whose claws I have yet to fear 
Proctor shook his head. He saw that old Sing!e- 
ton was one of those men who never lose their jok« 
in their perils, and forbore further exhortations 
which he felt would be waste of counsel. They 
had much talk besides, but such as we may dis- 
pense with in this narrative Returning to his lodg- 
ings, the British officer found his 
turned, and looking very curious at his absence 


The next morning. he 


man Jobn re- 


But he gave him little heed. 
was on his way to Dorchester ; but not unattended ! 


(To be continued.) 
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RIE BEE. 


(See Plate.) 


Ovr western readers will not fail to recognize, in the 
accompanying picture, a lifelike sketch of one of those 
happy and rational parties which occur among them in 
tie autumn of the year 
ealled 
bled being to prepare the fruit for drying 


They are, in some districts, 
the business of those assem- 
We have 


esignated these assemblages of the sons and daughters 


‘apple cutting,’ 


f neighboring farmers, and in which age and profes- 


sional dignity are frequently seen to take a part, as 
happy and rational ; and so they are, as the reader may 
satisfy himself by scanning the countenances of those 
composing the party here truthfully represented. Al! 
are pleasantly, yet industriously engaged, while eact 
face gives assurance of innocent enjoyment, blended 
with those delights which spring from serious and in- 


telleetual conversation 











The belles have 
There does not linge 
Of course, the 
By every mother 


Ex: ept the stree 


And men of 
Whose only ez 


Beneat m 
She ’s singing 
( Ww 

Her ** man 
His 1 8 





One hunare 


A furnace W 


Than this my 


Where gleams th 


hies 
Worth 


fashion 





Encircled by 


Taste finds the Hudson highlands 


More beautiful and 


The omnibuses rumble 
Along their ex 
The ** twelve insti 


n he who takes the pay 


bar | 


From morn till midnig! 
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Have tasks as sad and lonely, 
However w gorr 

But with this di ence only, 
I lorses res night 





However, I inherit 
What few have ever gained, 
A bright and cheerful spirit 


That never has complained 


A stillness and a sadness 
Pervade the City Hall, 
And 
Has left the street of Wall; 





peculating madness 


The Union Square looks really 


Both desolate and dark, 





id that ’s the case 


From Bat 











ed for a tiller, 


, 
3 





resh gunwale breeze, 





friends well chosen, 
And all ataunto, I 
Would sail for regions frozen— 


I’d rather freeze than fry 


Oh, this confounded weather ! 
(As some one sung or said), 

My pen, though but a feather, 
Is heavier than lead ; 

At every pore I’m oozing— 


(I ’m * caving in’? to-day)— 





My plumptitude I ’m losin 


And dripping fast away 


I’m weeping like the willow 
That droops in leaf and bough— 

Let Croton’s sparkling billow 
Flow through the city now; 

And, as becomes her station, 





he muse will close her prayer— 





God save th 





corporation ! 





live the valiant mayor! 


isa fact, and no poetic fable —Byron 
fas nable oyster cellar in Bi way, at 
f Park Place 
. n re ence of Washington Irving 
eculiarity of M r’s yacht, the Ultra.’ 
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ROUND MAT FOR A CANDLE LAMP. 


Turis is all worked in de over white linen 
blind cord of the usual size; 1 oz. each of 
shaded green and shaded scarlet 4 thread 
wool; ; an oz. of 8 thread shaded green; 
ditto five shades of light scarlet, five of dark 
scarlet, five of yellow, five of violet, five of 
pink, one skein of each. Three skeins of 
white, one of very pale lemon, all 4 thread 
Berlin wool. One mesh § of an inch wide; 
Nos. 1 and 2 Penelope hooks. 

Twelve yards of blind cord. 

With the shaded scarlet work about nine or 


twelve stitches in de over the end of the biind 
cord; form it round in as smal! a circle as 
possible ; now work round this, increasing the 
first round by working two stitches z7¢o ever) 


loop; work eight rounds with this co 

creasing as may be necessary, but al ways by 
working two stitches zxto a loop, and not by 
making achain. These eight rounds will in- 


clude the first circle. Now three rounds of 





shaded green, still increasing where required ; 
then three rounds of scarlet; then three ROUND MAT FOR A CANDLE LAMP. 
rounds of green ; then three rounds of scarlet ; 
then three rounds of green. This will com- 
plete the mat. Cut off the cord, and fasten 
the end in neatly; then, with the same wool, 
commence in a different place. 

For tue Borper.—Ist row.—Deintoa loop, 
5 chain, de tzto every fourth loop round the 
mat. 87 chains of 5. 

2d row.—With 8 thread wool. No. 1 Pene- 
lope hook. De wnder the 5 chain, 3 chain, 
miss 1 chain of 5, 4 long with 1 chain between 
each, under next 5, 3 chain, repeat. 

3d row.—In the centre, 3 chain between the 
long stitches, work 5 long, then 3 chain, de 
under 3; 5 chain, de wnder 3; 3 chain, de 
under 3, 5 chain de under 3; 3 chain, repeat 

For Tue Danvias.—Neton apiece of string, 
or boar’s head cotton No. 6, over the mesh, 
all the shades separately, only before taking 
off the mesh slip off four loops, and sew them 
at the point securely and neatly with fixe sz/A, 
precisely the same color as the diflerent == 
shades. Cut some rounds of foundation mus- 
lin 12 inches in diameter. Sew the lightest 
shade ( for instance, yellow) round the circle 





of muslin, drawing it rather tightly, to give 

roundness to the dahlia; then take the four 
remaining shades and sew round successively. CONVOLVULUS-PATTERN MAT FOR FLOWER-VASE. 

The white dahlias must have pale lemon only in sometimes there will be more variety, and the wool 

the centre. By sewing the darkest shade outside, can all be worked up. Twelve dahlias will be 
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sufficient for the mat, which must be sewed round 
the edge of the mat, leaving the border extending 
beyond the dahlias. 

This is one of the prettiest mats that can be made, 
and is really beautiful for a fish globe. 


CONVOLVULUS-PATTERN MAT FOR 
FLOWER-VASE. 


4 thread wool shaded amber, violet, scarlet, blue 
and green; 1 skein of each. 2skeins of white, 3 
shades of bright emerald green, 2 skeins of each 
No. 2 Penelope hook. 3 yards of ordinary- 
sized white blind cord. 

With shaded violet work 14 de stitches over the 
end of the cord; double it round in as smal! a circle 


shade. 


as possible 
lst row.—W ork 2 stitches into every loop. 
(All 


the rows afterwards tnerease 1 tn every 6th.) Work 


2d and 3d rows.—Increase 1 in every 3d. 


6 rows of this shade. 
Now 2 rows of amber, then 2 rows of green. Cut 
off the cord, and de over the end very neatly. 
Borpver.—Commence in a different place with 
darkest green : make 5 chain, and de into every 4th 
loop 


let row.—T wist the wool twice over the hook for 


(There must be 48 chains of 5.) 
ill the long stitches in every row. 7 long, with 1 
chain between each, under a 5 chain; (3 chain, 
miss one chatn of 5;) de into next 5 chain, de under 
every next 5 chain for 3 times, 3 chain, repeat. 

2d rew.—Next shade. 1 long, with 1 chain be- 
tween each, uvder every 3d and Ist chain in last 
row (making tn all9 long); 3 chain, de under 5 
chain; 5chain; de under 5 for twice ; 3 chain, repeat. 

3d row.—Lightest shade. 1 long, with 2 chains 
hetween each, under every 3d and Ist chain; 3 
chain, de under 5; 5 chain, de under 5, 3 chain, 
repeat 

For tHe Fiowers; eight will be required.— 
With white make a chain of 7, unite the ends, work 
under the circle 15 long, with the wool twice over 
the hook, making 2 chains between each long. (To 
commence these long stitches make 7 chain ; this is 
After the 15th long, 
make 2 chain, and crochet into the 1st long (zot ext 
off the wool), but on this long stitch, make 1 long, 
with wool once over the hook; then 1 chain and 


equivalent to | long 2 chain.) 


1 long wnder every 2 chain, commencing with 
the next 2 chain (therefore there will be at the be- 
ginning an extra long stitch); wnite neatly, draw 
the wool down to the back of the stitch, and tie 
securely. 

lst flower.—With shaded scarlet. Under every 
1 chain, work 1 long, with 3 chain between each; 
unite neatly, and tie securely at the back, making 
the knot as little seen as possible. 


24 flower.—White centre, shaded violet edge. 
(The edge rs the last row.) 

3d flower.—Blue centre, shaded amber edge. 

4th fower.—All shaded scarlet. 

dth flower.—Violet centre, amber edge. 
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6th flower.—All amber. 

7th flower.—W hite centre, blue edge. 

8th fower.—Blue centre, scarlet edge. 

Sew each of these flowers between each shell of 
green, with green wool. 


CROCHET FLOWER WORK. 
HEARTSEASE. 
(For directions, see March number.) 


Five petals are required for each flower, with a 
wire in the edge. 

Viotet Perats.—Make a chain of seven stitches, 
with a deep shade of violet Berlin wool, split ; break 
off the wool after fastening it at the last loop; make 
a loop on the crochet needle with the same wool, 
and work a long stitch in each stitch of the chain, 
putting three stitches in the top loop, and working 
the second side as the first ; fasten the wool at the 
last stitch, break it off, twist the wires together, and 
cut off one of them. This completes one petal. An- 
other must be worked exactly like it. 
The yellow petals re- 


These petals 
form the back of the flower. 
quire to be made of different sizes—one large, and 
two small. 

Laree Yettow Petat.—Make a chain of seven 
stitches in violet wool, zot split, or in a deep shade 
of yellow; break off the wool, make a loop on the 
crochet needle with yellow wool, split; work two 
stitches in double crochet on the first two loops of 
the chain, then work eleven long stitches, putting 
three stitches in the top loop, and two stitches of 
double crochet in the last two loops, as at the begin- 
ning. The next row must be worked in double 
crochet, one stitch in each loop, with a lighter shade 
of yellow. 

For the small yellow petals, make a chain of six 
stitches, as the last, and work round the chain; the 
first and last stitches in double crochet, and all the 
others in long stitches, still putting three stitches in 
the top loop; fasten the five petals together, by twist- 
ing the wires, and cover the stem with a light shade 
of green wool, split—crossing it first in the centre 
of the flower, to form the heart. 

Lear.—The leaves require a chain of nine stitches 
for each, in rather a light, but pretty shade of green 
wool, not split; fasten off the wool, and, with a 
darker shade of color, also uzsplit, work a long stitch 
in last loop, with three stitches in the top loop; a 
wire must be worked in the edge of each, leaving a 
small bit at the end for a stalk. 

A pretty little bud may be made, by cutting five or 
six bits of yellow split wool, and three or four bits 
of violet, about an inch long ; place them all across a 
wire, which must then be turned down, and twisted 
very tightly; fold down the ends of the wool, and 
fasten them about a quarter of an inch down the 
wire, by twisting some green split wool round, cut 
off the ends of wool, and cover the stem in the same 
way. By twisting the bud a little, you will give it 
a variegated appearance. 
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A Cottage tn the Italian Gothic style. é 
Accommodation. — The general appearance is 
shown in Fig. 1, and the ground plan in Fig. 2. In 
the latter will be found the following rooms: a, a 


porch or colonnade, where seats may be placed for 
use in the summer season; 4, a room, 10 by 11} 
feet; ¢, office, with a projecting window and a light 











Fig. 2 








into the passage—this room measures 12 by 9} feet, 
including the bay window; d and e are parlors ; 
f is the kitchen, 12 by 12 feet; g is the scullery, 12 
by 7} feet, which opens into the fold-yard; 2% is the 
staircase to communicate with the chamber story ; 
and ¢ is a small pantry or store closet. Cellars are 
supposed to be under the two parlors and office, and 
from the latter room a staircase gives access to them. 
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In the chamber floor, Fig. 3, there are five bed- 
rooms and a small closet, from which a communica- } 


tion may be made into servants’ bed-rooms in the 


roof. The outbuildings are not shown. 









































EBITORS 


‘*] ’ve pored o’er many a yellow page 
Of ancient wisdom, and have won, 
Perchance, a scholar’s name; but sage 
Or bard has never taught thy son 
Lessons so dear, so fraught with holy truth, 
As those his mother’s faith shed on his youth.’’ 
Rev. Grorce W. Beruuns. 


Tue mother’s power over her children none doubt; 
and that this influence is usually exerted to the best of 
her ability for the happiness of her little ones, and in- 
tended to subserve their best interests, is unquestion- 


ably true. When the mother errs, it is through igno- 


rance or weakness of authority to sustain her wishes ; 
she yields her judgment to her affections and the unsub- 
dued will of her children. These errors are often pro- 
ductive of great injury to the indulged and pampered 


larling of maternal care; but there is still left in the 


heart of the son a feeling of tenderness, which, as he 


goes forth into the cold, selfish world, turns instinctive- 


y back to the fountain of his mother’s love; and these 
thoughts keep a few flowers of his sinless, happy child- 


the arid, dusty highway 





hood fresh and bright thr 
his hurrying care. To these flowers he turns for re- 
lief and hope when fainting under the burdens of life, 
or left to struggle in the dark hours of sickness and 
solitude, with the bitter, mocking memories of his own 
broken aims or sinful deeds. There are, however, a 
few instances on record of unfaithful mothers, who 
have poisoned the chalice of life at its spring, and made 
more bitter than death the memories which their hap- 
less children must recall. And there have been pas- 
sionate mothers, who have indulged their own anger at 
crosses or losses in vivlent paroxysms of rage on their 
children who were within their reach. To such, if 
there are any now living, the story of Lord Byron and 
his mother is full of solemn warning on the results of 
these exhibitions of a mother’s violent temper. The 
effect it had on her son has never been so clearly shown 
as in the account Lady Blessington has given in her 
** Conversations with Lord Byron.’’ She represents him 
as saying— 

‘I often think that I inherit my violenee and bad 
temper from my poor mother—not that my father, from 
all I could ever learn, had a much better—so that it is no 
wonder I have such a very bad one. As long as I can 
remember anything, I recolleet being subject to violent 
paroxysms of rage, so disproportioned to the cause as 
to surprise me when they were over, and this still con- 
tinues. I cannot coolly view anything that excites my 
feelings; and once the lurking devil within me is 
I do not recover 
from a good fit of rage for days after. Mind, I do not 
by this mean that the ill-humor continues, as, on the 
contrary, that quickly subsides, exhausted by its own 


roused, I lose all command of myself 


vivience; but it shakes me terribly, and leaves me low 
and nervous after. Depend on it, people’s tempers 
must be corrected while they are children; for not all 
the good resolutions in the world can enable a man to 
conquer habits of ill-humor or rage, however he may 
My poor mother 


regret having given way to them 
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was generally in a rage every day, and used to render 
me sometimes almost frantic, particularly when, in her 
passion, she reproached me with my personal deformity 

I have left her presence to rush into solitude, where, 
unseen, I could vent the rage and mortification I en 

dured, and curse the deformity that I now began to con 

sider as a signal mark of the injustice of Providence 
Those were bitter moments; even now, the impression 
of them is vivid in my mind; and they cankered a heart 
that I believe was naturally affectionate, and destroyed 
atemper always disposed to be violent. It was my 
feelings at this period that suggested the idea of ‘ The 
Deformed Transformed.’ 1 often look back on the 
days of my childhood, and am astonished at the recol- 
lection of the intensity of my feelings at that period 


First impressions are indelible. My poor mother, and 





after her, my schoolfellows, by their taunts, led me t 





consider my lameness as the greatest misfortune, and I! 
have never been able to conquer this feeling. It re 
quires great natural goodness of disposition, as well 
reflection, to conquer the corroding bitterness that de 
formity engenders in the mind, and which, while prey- 
ing on itself, sours one towards all the world. I have 
rend that, where personal deformity exists, it may be 
always traced in the face, however handsome the face 
may be. I am sure that what is meant by this is, that 
the consciousness of it gives to the countenance an ha- 
bitual expression of discontent, which I believe is the 
case ; yet it is too bad,’’ added Byron, with bitterness, 
‘*that because one had a defective foot, one cannot 
have a perfect face.’’ 

To insure good mothers, there must be the means of 
a good education provided for young girls. Better 
leave the boys of a generation without learning than 
the girls, if our sex must be doomed to ignorance. But 
in our land provision may be made for educating every 
child, and all be trained to understand their duties 
The effect of such training is well described by Madame 
Campun, in giving an account of the visit of the Em- 
peror Alexander, of Russia, to her school. She says :— 

‘* The emperor inquired into the most minute par- 
ticulars respecting the establishment of Ecouen, and I 
felt great pleasure in answering his questions. I reeol- 
lect having dwelt on several points which appeared to 
me to be very important, and which were in their spi- 
rit hostile to aristocratical principles For exumple. I 
informed his majesty that the daughters of distinguished 
and wealthy individuals, and those of the humble and 
obscure, were indiscriminately confounded together in 
the establishment. If, said I, I were to observe the 
least pretension on account of the rank or fortune of 
parents, I should immediately put an end to it. The 
most perfect equality is preserved; distinction is 
awarded only to merit and industry. The pupils are 
obliged to cut out and make all their own clothes 
They are taught to clean and mend lace; and twoata 
time, they by turns, three times a week, cook and dis- 
tribute victuals to the poor of the village. The young 
females who have been brought up at Ecouen, or in my 
boarding-school at Saint-Germain, are thorough'y ac- 




















quainted with everything relating to household busi- 
ness, and they are grateful to me for having made that 
a part of their education. In my conversations with 
them, I have always taught them that on domestic 
management depends the preservation or dissipation of 

eic fortunes. I impress on their minds the necessity 
of regulating with attention the most trifling daily ex- 
penses; but, at the same time, I recommend them to 
domestic details the subject of conversa- 


nin the drawing-room ; for that is a most decided 


id making 


It is proper that all should know 


reeding 





w todo and to direct; but it is only for ill-educated 


women to talk about their carriages, servants, wash- 
ig, and cooking 

‘These are the reasons, sire, why my pupils are 
generally superior to those brought up in other esta- 
blishments. All is conducted on the most simple plan; 
the young ladies are taught everything of which they 
‘an possibly stand in need; and they are conse 


juently 


as much at their ease in the brilliant circles of fashion 
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as in the most humble condition of life. Fortune con- 


fers rank, but education teaches how to support it pro 
re : 





perly 
‘* The monarch seemed to be interested in this con- 
versation. He observed many points of resemblar 


between the Maison d’Ecouen and the establishmer 
which his mother had founded at St. Petersburgh ; i 


ithons 





this Was not surprising, for both instit 


planned on the model of St. Cyr 

To CorResronDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ** The FE. inted World,’ ** To the Spirit 
of Beauty,’’? “*The Moss Rose and the Child,’’ ** To 
the Oriole,’’ ** October,’ “‘ A Sonnet,’’? «‘New Eng- 


> ” 


rant,’’? ** To my Absent Little Boy 








(We should like to hear again from the author of these 
two poems). ‘* Beauty—a Sonnet,’’ ‘* Grace Summer- 
ville; or, the Broken Ring.’ 

Will the author of ‘* Cousin Helen’s Baby”’’ please 


favor us with her address? 
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From Harper & Brotrers, New York, through 
Linosay & Buiakiston, Philadelphia :— 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLU- 
TION ; or Illustrations, by Penand Pencil, of the His- 
tery, Scenery, Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the 
War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. With 
six hundred engravings, &c. We have examined the 
first three numbers of this work, end are highly 
pleased with the design and execution. The story of 
the ‘‘ Battle of Saratoga’’ is well told and beautifully 
illustrated. The work must be popular, as the history 
t will embody comprises the most exciting events of 
the war for independence, while the portraits of the 
heroic actors, and the pictured localities of each im- 
portant scene, make the reader enter into the feelings 
of the author, and bring the ‘‘ times that tried men’s 
souls’ freshly to the heart, as though we were reading 
their record for the first time. Mr. Lossing has under- 
taken a great work, and, judging from this sample, he 
will make it worthy of great success. The publishers 
have done their part in the most liberal manner. The 
work is a gem for the parlor-table, as well as a treasure 
for the library of every American family 

THE HISTORY OF THE CONFESSIONAL. By 
John Henry Hopkins, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Vermont. This is a controversial work, evincing great 
learning and deep and patient research, and professing 
impartially to contrast the usages of the primitive 
Christians with innovations of subsequent periods in 
the history of the church, in the practice of confession. 
It will doubtless command the attention of casuists of 
every denomination 

THE FAMILY DENTIST: including the Surgical, 
Medical,and Mechanical Treatment of the Teeth. Il- 
lustrated with thirty-one engravings. By Charles A. 
Du Bouchet, M. D., Dental Surgeon 
jen! of information in this treatise, interesting to those 


There is a great 





o have good teeth and desire to preserve them, as 





well as to those who have decayed teeth and are 
anxious to have them removed and replaced by an 
artist, who, though young in the practice of his pro- 
fession, has been highly successful 


OK TABLE. 


DR. JOHNSON—HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND 
HIS DEATH. We have perused this defence of the 
moral and religious life of Dr. Johnson with interest 
and pleasure, and not without having our feelings in 
regard to his general character relieved of unfavorable 
impressions, made by the misrepresentations of those 
of his cotemporaries who, perhaps, were prompted by 
jealousy to leave on record insinuations against his 
private habits, in the hope that they would eventually 
prove injurious to his literary fame 

THE GOLDEN SANDS OF MEXICO; a Morai 
and Religious Tale: to which is added, True Riches ; 
With illustrations 
From the title of this neat and hand- 


or, the Reward of Self-Sacrifice 
by W. Croome 
somely illustrated volume, the reader will be able to 
comprehend all that we could say of its contents, and 
nothing more than could be said with the greatest just- 
ice and propriety. Its lessons of morality, and of the 
irreligious influences of inordinate wealth, are pecu- 
liarly applicable in the present gold-hunting era, when 
the sin of avarice is not unfrequently applauded and 
imitated as a public and private virtue 

NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN; or, Examples of 
By Elizabeth Sterling 
This work presents to the reader an array of the most 


Female Courage and Virtue 


encouraging examples to the performance of every duty 
and virtue that can adorn or elevate the female charac- 
ter, and will, on that account, be greatly esteemed by 
all who can appreciate the tender obligations of a mo- 
ther, a daughter, a sister, or a wife. 

THE GREEN HAND. Ashort yarn. Nol 

RAILWAY ECONOMY. A treatise on the new art 
of transport, its management, prospects, and relations, 
commercial, financial, and social, with an exposition 
of the practical results of the railways in operation in 
the United Kingdom, on the Continent, and 
By Dionysius Lardner, D.C. L., &e 

POEMS BY H. W. PARKER. The contents of this 


volume have met with the decided approbation of seve- 


in America 


ral of our best poets. Mr. Parker has entered upona 
literary career, which promises not only to be success- 
ful, but brilliant 
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GODEY'’S MAGAZI 
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THE SHOULDER KNOT; or, Sketches of the 
Threefold Life of Man. Astory of the seventeenth 
eentury. By B. F. Tefft. In this work, the author has 


undertaken to convey certain opinions to the public 
through the medium of an authentic story. In the story 
he has followed history, and in his opinions he seems 
not to have departed from the pure dictates of virtue 
and morality. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF AN- 
DREW COMBE, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College 
of the Physicians in 


of Physicians of Edinburgh, one 


ordinary, in Scotland, to the Queen, etc. This work 
has been compiled by George Combe, the brother of the 
deceased. Dr. Combe will be remembered as the early 
advocate and defender of the speculative science of 
phrenology. But, in addition to this fact, which of 
itself will render the present work interesting to a 
numerous class of readers, the struggles of Dr. Combe 
‘* against the depressing influences of poverty and dis- 
ease,’’ were such as will command for his memory the 
sympathy of all who can justly appreciate the heroism 
of his character, and for his persevering researches into 
the details of medical science under the most adverse 
circumstances 

From R. Carter & Brotuers, New York, through 
Wu. S. Martien, Philadelphia :— 

AN ESSAY ON THE EVILS 
IGNORANCE. By John Foster. 
anthor have such a hold upon the respect of the read- 
The pub- 


OF POPULAR 
The works of this 


ing world, that any encomium is useless 
lishers have got it up very neatly 

THE GOLDEN PSALM. By Rev. Thomas Dale. 
The author gives, in a very neat volume, a practical, 
the s1x- 


experimental, and prophetical exposition of 


It cannot but be an acceptable volume 


teenth Psalm 
to the pious reader, and may be read with both pleasure 
and profit. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q. 


These admirable contributions to 


By Jane Tay- 
lor the religious 
literature of the world are at last published in a style 
worthy of their intrinsic merits. They form a very 
beautiful and convenient volume, got up in the usual 
neat style of these publishers, and are illustrated by 
numerous engravings, printed in tint, by Howland. 

THE COMMANDMENT WITH PROMISE. A 
beautiful volume, by the author of ‘* The Last Day of 
the Week.”’ 

WATER-DROPS. By Mrs. L. H 
collection of beautiful tales and poems, by this most 


Sigourney. A 


successful of American authors. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Ws. S. 
Martin, Philadelphia :— 

JOURNAL OF THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
ABYSSINIA. By Rev. Samuel Gobat. A very hand- 
some book of five hundred pages, giving a vast amount 
of information relative to this interesting, but not well 
It contains a portrait and a map, and 
It must be- 


known country 
also a biographical sketch by Dr. Baird 
come exceedingly popular. It is sold for $1 25. 

THE HOME ALTAR. An Appeal in Behalf of 
Family Worship ; with Prayersand Hymns for Family 
Use. By Charles F. Deems, Editor of the Southern 
Methodist Pulpit. As the pages of this little volume 
breathe nothing but the glory of God, and charity and 
good-will among men, they will commend themselves 
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ND LADY'S BOOE 
RA rrr annem pene 
to the consideration of every thoughtful Christian, 


whatever may be his creed or his profession. 

From the AMERICAN Sunpay Scnoo. Unton :-— 

MARY ELLIS. A beautiful little story by a young 
lady whose productions have often gladdened the hearts 
of the readers of the Lady’s Book. We wish her every 
success. 

From Lea & Biancnarp, Philadelphia :— 

ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF ALCOHOLIC 
LIQUORS, IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. A Prize 
Essay. By Wm. B. Carpenter. The this 
work, besides receiving a prize of one hundred guineas, 


anthor of 


has been honored with the approbation of many of the 
most distinguished physicians and philanthropists of 
Great Britain. His essay contains a vast array of 
facts, serviceable to all classes of society interested in 
the progress of temperance, either in a general sense or 
as far as individuals may be concerned. No one can 
rise from its perusal without being convinced of the 
deleterious effects produced on the human system by 
the free use of alcoholic drinks. 

NOTES FROM NINEVEH, AND TRAVELS IN 
MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND SYRIA. By 
Rev. S. P. Fletcher, This work will prove peculiarly 
interesting and valuable to the Christian reader. It 
abounds with descriptions, incidents, and anecdotes, 
which will render it pleasant to every class of readers, 
and especially so, because the author, although an Eng- 
lishman and a clergyman of the English Establishment, 
manifests a liberality of feeling, in ‘‘ state and church,” 
not often found in works of travels written by his coun- 
trymen. 

MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 
An admirably written book, 


By The- 
resa Pulszky. were it 
even by one of the other sex. Every page is full of in- 
terest, and the reader cannot lay it down but with the 
last page. It is the best book on Hungary yet pub- 
lished. 
TURKEY 


Journeys made 


Result of 


into the 


AND ITS DESTINY: the 


in 1847 


State of that Country. 


and 1948, to Examine 
By Charles MacFarlane, Esq., 
The au- 


thor of these volumes considers it of the highest politi- 


author of ‘*‘ Constantinople in 1828.’* 2 vols. 
eal importance to England that the true condition of 
the Ottoman Empire should be made known. What- 
ever may be of the highest political importance to Eng- 
land cannot be otherwise than politically interesting 
to the statesmen of our own country. From the assur- 
ances which he received, that Turkey had made, and 
was then making, a considerable progress in order, 
justice, and civilization, the author was led to look 
forward to the final disruption of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the expulsion of the Turks as a governing power, 
and the establishment of Christianity. Hence the 
political importance of the question of her destiny to 
England and the monarchies and despotisms of Europe. 

From Puri.uips, Sampson & Co., Boston :— 

THE REBELS; or, Boston Before the Revolution. 
By the author of ** Hobomok.’’? The author has been 
very successful in connecting an interesting domestic 
tale with the thrilling political events which preceded 
the American Revolution. 

From Kine & Barrp, Philadelphia :— 

THE MORMONS. A discourse delivered before the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. By Thomas L, 




















wn 
Kane We are indebted to the author for a copy of this 
discourse, which presents the associ n of Mormons 
in a far more favorable light than we were prepared to 
receive 

From J. W. Braptey, 48 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

ILLUSTRATED TEMPERANCE TALES. By T 
S. Arthur. With an autobiography and a portrait of 
the author. This is a most beautifully printed 
illustrated volume of the earnest and affecting | ls 


of our practical and favorite author in behalf of the 


sacred and ennobling virtues of temperance It con- 
tains no less than twenty distinct tales, written in that 
peculiar style of Mr. Arthur which never fails to reach 
the heart and to convince the understan y of the sus- 
ce e re I here a eight 8 

( Dall ides a gt K ¢ 
au el ived from a port t rece { ted by 
Lam 1, Whit itself, will most ible to 
the fri of the eV t \ l s 
ind s iente have |! nso suce ivy engaged 

GOLDEN GRAINS FROM LIFE’S HARVEST 
FIELD. This is another neatly p ! 1 nd- 
some bound y ne from e sym c heart and 
industrious i ir friend, T. S.A I It is 
too much tos itt lden g t pre- 
sented to the reade ire such as l be e of 
i far greater n i human ess t n those in 
senre ‘ c ire W te I kK d 
) l id even life self ina tant and in- 
i Spita 1c Teg 1 

F 1 U. Hunt & Son, N Fourth Stree Phila- 
lelphia :— 

LANDSCAPE DRAWING BOOK By J. F. E 
Hillen Mr. H. was formerly teacher in the Royal In- 
ScEse \ 1 the | I eS 1 at 
3ru ’ Che book i i-month- 

ea ning four pla rhe number 

fore 1 $s cre i 

I .WlM Re, 193 ( nut S } idel- 
phia 

MI! YS GIBBON’S ROME J Vv. M e 
P tus t . his 
s | P Sampson & 
Co., B i w is! Vv < With a care- 
li } i icxX 1 is ep iersa ure us 
unab 

From Epnw »L. Wak 160 C tnut Street :— 

THE BOSTON MELODEON A collection of 
secular meiouics, 


From W. B. Zirser, Philade] 1— 
LOADED DICE 


From Dantes & Situ, No North 

Philadel ii— 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AN 
D.D. A graphical ace 


sixth 


street, 





B 
ot eel { t i men 
From Samvuet Hveston, New York :— 


ILLUSTRATED DOMESTIC BIBLE. No.1. 
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ay, New York 
6 of the AMERICAN 


the portrait of one of 


A w= 
Gi w« 


TRAIT 


men of 





DOMESTIC LIFE 


\ i r little y ¢ yt rof ** Ros nd 





‘ ] ‘* The Tw New Sche ’ &e. &e 
HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTER 
PRISE. By Daniel C ldy. A series of sketches of 
} minent tf emis iries It seems written in a 
candid s} t, and must become a favorite book ng 
‘ mot sa iughters 

I n Cross s, 1 t h Hazart 
& Mit FLL, Phi ely - 

REVIEWS AND ESSAYS By E. G. Holland 
wt art s that do e credit. ‘T best j 

uy ¢ Dr. ( v 

From Strin & Townsenp, New York, through 


Ge7tz & B me ! ia 
COURTSHIP AND WEDLOCK. A Novel. By the 


author of ** The Jilt, ( in Ge 











Edite i ( K at I 8 
Mills, Mat > = Pat ro «Female Ins ite 
1 er e cnre f Mrs. I In Phelps, is one { the 
most cel ited schools in r It hardly needed 
t t s excellent WOTK § 1 ( { Masa 

e worth of fema t " ‘ Ti lon tl 
I les of the B nd the exper ce of the res 
Stull, we are g ] s 3 eml i the true ideas 
of w s! t our friend, the 
principal of the § ess r en 
ind ex le, V I lt fine minds whose 
bu iy renius gives value, as well as interest, to the 





lies’ Magazine.’? 


: 
REVUE DU NOUVEAU-MONDE. Par Régis de 
Trobrian New ¥ «, No. 12 Park Pla This is 
1 excelle Vv k 1 ill w ead t French lan- 
guage It has now ed ime Iwill 
we | e, continue t | i serve The itor 
is a scholar, who stands secret of tking his 
nd « 8 hig § Cts which 





NEW MUSIC 





pieces, amor Mw eh are the tollowing :— 

Im W ng r My BR s Al | By Ar n 
G. Chester I C.H. Mueller. The former 
s one of our « n Both ve succeeded 

ibly 1 4 most beautiful sor The 
€ raving ¢ e is the finest ever scen 
nche Alpen A new edition 

De st, then I’ ou more A new edition 

Farewell to Lif Ocean. The first of a series of 
Jenny Lind’s songs, with an engraving 


estnut Street Promenade Quadrilles 


’ By A.J.R 
for Mons. Jules Martin. Destined 


to popularity 








]1S8 GOI YS MAGAZIN 


The Birds of Spring P 1 By James Bellak 
Fairmount Polka. By A.R. Breite 
Valeska Polka By Gustave Blessner 


rich. A delicious 





Angel 
pie ce 

Morning and Evening Star Waltzes By F. Beyer 
A new edition 


All the above are 





: 
ittention of our friends 
We have also received the “ J ‘ } Waltz."? 
nd the * Phtladelphia Mazurka @ iri s,°’ both by 


ur talented friend James Cone ve 


inhinite credit 


‘Covsin Atice.’’—There is t . ected with 

















our editorial labors, the performance "M gives us 
eater | sure 1 to bear te I the t 
imphs of ourcontributors. ‘* The Gossips of River- 
wn, with Sketches in Prose 1 Verse, | Alice B 
Neal,’’ recently published in this city by Hazard & 
Mitchell, we are | to observe, is w x the most 
ivorable opir ns of our l c emy tries, as well 
s ther ¢ stantial rev 8 t reading public 
t 1 we are l \ ‘ t praise i 1 
weet solace for the lal 1 es of ge 8 t 
we car t cease to re é rt t genius liwever 
I t and ethereal, is s *ted to all the wants and 
i rtunes of poor humanity. Of the latter, our 
Cousin Alice’’ has, indeed, had her full share; but, 
under all, she ha stained a vivac nd cheertulness 
f spirit which have established her reputation as a 
vriter cured to her the sympathy and affec n- 
ite 1 t isands, who only know her | er 
juliet, g nd unostentatious efforts in behalf of 
the only true and noble reformation of her sex. But 
she has accomplished more in this in the peaceful 
lomestie circle in which she de s to move nd in 
which are truthfully prac t e endearing vir- 
ies and retined ral ! ns h W find so 
t Mbaruiiy ill trat i ir I c ai er} en € ad 
rys, and sketches. No « 1 ic i f ni- 
st these traits of her ¢ I r tw 1 an 
rving friend passed ! t to her 
l conduct toward f ‘ t la- 
nented husband, when he s t e mother n- 
ed, lost ri 1 but t t ud gained an 
jually gitteda nd affectionate ter 
And, now, since we are on s isant a theme ir 
readers must permit us to pres 1witha te mo- 
nial m the far s Ww ~ el fallen 
into our hands, and which will show, at ngle 
ww securely *‘ dear Cousin Alice’’ is embalmed in the 
heart-memories of the innocent, the virtuous, and en- 


rhit } 
ghtenea 


Dear Cousin AI Accept a mother’s warmest 











t cs for your beautifully written story, entitled 
Helen Morton’s Trials,’ in whi the *trine of the 
resurrection is so simply and prettily t , that even 
e children seem to unders 

‘« My little treasures, Kitty and Lizzie (six eight 
years of age), seize, with the reatest avidity, the 
‘Gazette’ and ‘ Lady’s Book,’ to find, as they say, 
‘Cousin Alice’s stories.’ Ki s Do, mamma, 
order the ** Gossips of Rivertown;’* it will be sucha 
treat for us, besides givu s Dp a ( sin 
Alice’s’’ sweet, sad face Cousin Alice. you see, has 
become a household word, and many are the prayers 


offered up in this southern home for one so sorely 


eee anne 
stricken in her early days, that she may be induced to 
go onward and upward till the glorious resurrection, 
when there shall be no more tears, nor sorrow, nor 
sighing. 

‘* Her path below must, indeed, be lonely and dreary ; 
but. as a compensation, she is gladdening the hearts of 
thousands, and making many homes happy by the pro- 
ductions of her gifted pen 
‘If there is an apology needed for this letter, let it 


a warm admirer of Cousin 





being of rat 





er an Impetu- 


mld not forbear telling her so 





ous nature), that shec 
Yours, in the ‘ household of faith,’ 
‘“ KATE 


In corroboration of the sentiments so delicately ex- 














pressed in the above genuine epistie—gen ne in every 
sense of the word—we cannot more appro] ly close 
this le than by qu sentence or two froma 
Literary World, in reference to ‘‘ The Gossips of River 
town — 
Mrs. Neal has the tact, the observation, the sensi- 
l ty to enter the field,’’ says the reviewer, ‘‘ if she 
choose, with some of the most popular and best acere 
ted of t accomplished l of f ile writers 
of both England and America, which has proved its 
claims to a hearing all the world over 
He thinks it needs only the stimulus of an interna- 





tional copyright law to develop the author of t 
sketches into a companion to Mrs. Marsh, and Caro- 
rles, and Mrs. Hall, of the ** thousand’? novel- 


ists of the English market, and of our zexlous publish- 





ers. He says further, that ‘‘ the knowledge of village 
tracter exhibited in the ‘Gossips of River- 
town,’ would do honor to the satirical power of Mr 


ge of him in actual! 


It is equal to 


Cooper, while it has the advar 





vraisemblance 








c] vrai 
the character and genuine American talk of some of 
Mrs. Kirkland’s sketches of western life.’ 

To these, we might add other n es of the appear 

nee of The Gossips of Rivertown equally as con 
fident { enthusiastic as the above, warm from the 
pens of admirers who are by no means prone to flatter, 


or to risk their own reputations In or ler to pay an un- 








In presenting the September number of the Book to 
our friends, we give another evidence of the superiority 
and 1 ety of engravings. The first plate is from 


the burin of Mr. Tucker, an artist whom we sent to 
London for two reasons: first, that a better selection 


n there be found for the exercise of the 





engraver’s skill; and secondly, that he might procure 
that assistance there which cannot well be procured 
here, tor le purpose of expe iting the great scheme we 
have on hand—that of procuring a set of religious 
{ others, that will be an ornament to the 





piates . 
work, as well as instructive to our readers. On our 
cov ft number, we give a corrected list of the 








plates that we have on hand; a series of engravings 


that will keep the Book far in advance of our cotempo 


The second plate in this number, our friends 


is quite a tasteful affair, and the fashion 


raries 





plate we know is far superior to any of the French 


fashion plates we have ever seen 





SrBSCRIBERS are requested to read the caution under 


iy’s Book,’’ and be 





the head of ‘‘ Agents for tl 


guided accordingly. 
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30aARDMAN & Gray’s GRanD ACTION PIANO Fortes. 
—The Dolce Campana Attachment.—No improvement 
in the piano forte that has come under our observation 
for several years past—and, in that period, it must be 
admitted that many improvements have been made— 
seems to have elicited that universal approbation from 
professors and amateurs that has been awarded to the 
‘* Dolee Campana Attachment,’’ made by 
Messrs. Boardman & Gray, of Albany, N.Y. Appa- 
rently, with one accord, the most eminent musical pro- 


recently 


fessors, clergymen, lovers of sweet sounds generally, 
and the amateurs of the press in particular, have sound- 
ed their highest notes of praise in behalf of the wonder- 
fully soothing and truly delicious qualities of its tones. 
In addition to all this, the Dolee Campana Attachment 
has taken the first prize (gold medal) at every fair 
where it has been exhibited, and has been pronounced, 
by competent judges, to be far superior in tone to that 
of the very popular arrangement, the harp and the 
pedal. Ina few words, and to sum up all the rare and 
delicate epithets that have been applied to it, the Dolce 
Campana is sympathetic, plaintive, and tender, produc- 
ing a soft and bell-like tone, resembling the organ, 
which, as has been justly said, must be found a great 
acquisition in private circles. We refer our readers, for 
further particulars in regard to this great musical im- 
provement, to the advertisement of the proprietors on 
the cover of the present number of the Lady’s Book. 

But, in addition to the above, it may be interesting 
to state that Mr. Gray, one of the firm, is now in Lon- 
don, having succeeded in securing a patent for Great 
Britain and the Colonies, and that an order has been 
received from Jenny Lind’s agent to supply her with 
one while she remains in this country. It was also ex- 
pected that the pianos sent to London would be brought 
out at the Theatre Royal, on the 2ist of June, at which 
time, ‘* Benedict,’’ Jenny Lind’s pianist, was to give 
a grand concert under the especial patronage of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert; but of the result we have 
not heard. 

WE copy the following notice of Mr. T. S. Arthur’s 
new paper, by the editor of Sartain’s Magazine. The 
notice does honor to the head and heart of the editor, 
and shows him to be a shrewd observer of human 
nature. 

‘‘ AnTHUR’s Home GazeETTE.—Among the agreeable 
announcements which we have to make, is the project 
of a new weekly paper, to be edited by T. S. Arthur, 
Esq., whose contributions to popular literature during 
the last few years have been so numerous and so well 
received. Mr. Arthur is a gentleman highly esteemed 
both by those who know him personally, and by those 
who know him only from his writings. The result of 
the acquaintance, in either case, is a thorough convic- 
tion of his possessing an abiding love of truth, a singu- 
larly amiable temper, candor, both in the avowal of his 
own opinions and in weighing those of others, and an 
enlarged sympathy towards his kind. May he have, in 
his new enterprise, a success commensurate with his 
most flattering wishes !”’ 

Mr. Arthur informs us that his prospects are highly 
fiattering, as he has already received several letters 
soliciting agencies, and others urging im forward in his 
enterprise. 


We have received from Mr. Stratton, the popular 
western publisher, of Cincinnati, the following works 
They are the choicest productions of their authors, and 
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Mr. S. has reason to be proud of the manner in which 
they are gotup. Cincinnati is now rivaling our east- 
ern cities in the style they do things in the printing 
way. * The Traitor; or, the Fate of Ambition,’ by 
Emerson Bennett, a truly great American romance; 
‘* Mary of Burgundy,”’ “* Richelieu,*’ and *‘ Philip Au- 
gustus,’”? by G. P. R. James; “ Zanoni,”’ by 
and lastly, one of the best novels ever written, ‘ 


Bulwer; 
The 


Collegians.’? 





Mrs. J. S., of Chillicothe, Ohio, will please accept 
our thanks for a beautiful bouquet of flowers. 
have received several numbers of the ‘‘ Sacra- 
C 


We 
mento Transcript,’’ from our friend, F. Ewer, one 
of the editors. 


printed paper—a credit to the typographieal art in 


It is a very spirited, lively, and well 


California. 

WE commend to our readers the article entitled 
‘Mrs. Bookly’s Question Party.’> We think a great 
deal of amusement may be extracted from parties like 
these, if conducted without acerbity. A variety of 
questions will at once suggest themselves to our read- 
ers.—Our old friend, George P. Morris, Esq., of New 
York, contributes his first magazine article for many 


years. This number is peculiarly rich in contributors. 





We received, a few days since, a most delightful 
” which, we are assured, was 
made from the receipt in the ‘‘ National Cook Book,’? 
published by Peterson, corner of Sixthand Arch Street. 


If the other receipts will work up in the same way, it 


‘* plum, or mixed cake, 


must be a valuable book for a family. 





Ovr October number wil! contain a mezzotint of a 
It is by an artist now engaged 
The same 


very superior character. 
upon a large picture for the Arts Union. 
number will also contain two colored engravings, one 
after the original picture. 





WE return our thanks to F. A. Burr, Esq., for his 
very spirited sketch of a ‘‘ Western Prairie Bee.’? 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Bripat Costumes.—Our readers will see, ata glance, 
that coloring would destroy the exquisite purity and 
delicacy of the costumes here given. We can say, with- 
out boasting, merely as a matter of criticism, that it is 
the most tasteful and beautifully finished fashion plate 
of the season. 

Fig. 1st—Dress of plain white brocade silk, made 
plainly, and ornamented in the demi-low corsage only, 
by a fall of rich lace, confined at the bosom by a smal! 
bouquet of a single rose and orange buds. A chemi- 
sette of lighter silk fits closely to the throat. The 
sleeves are demi-long, and trimmed with lace tu match 
that of the neck. The skirt corresponds ina fall of 
lace fastened with ornamental buttons richly wrought. 
Wreath of mingled orange buds and white roses con- 
fines a simple tulle veil. 

Fig. 24.—Robe of white satin, with a flounce of rich 
Honiton lace, headed by quilled satin ribbon, which 
also forms the trimming of the corsage and sleeves. A 
chemisette of rich needlework is slightly displayed. 
The veil is magnificent, of lace to correspond with the 
flounce, and is fastened with white roses, nearly full 
blown 
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DESCRIPTION OF JUVENILE FASHIONS. 


The pretty and effective group given by our artist 
needs but a few words in explanation. 
figure, the schooi-girl leaning against the balustrade, 
is in a dress of cashmere de baize, low in the neck, and 
The sleeves are short, littie 
more than caps, and undersleeves are added, to match 
a chemisette of the same material, of fine white mus- 
lin or lawn, with a narrow blue stripe, made to fit 
the figure closely. 


The principal 


with a laced boddice. 


Cottage straw bonnet. The sacque 
of the Ind in conversation with her is of cloth, finished 
with braid and silk buttons. 
the 


A happy medium between 
** roundabout”? and coat. 

The jacket of the little fellow on the right is a beau- 
tifal pattern, and can be made of any material, the 
braid either matching or contrasting with it in color. 
Broad Leghorn straw hat. 

The younger girl has a dress of plain dark cashmere, 
with a sacque of blue mousseline de laine, an entirely 
new pattern. Chip hat, with a wreath of wild flowers. 
The baby sister’s dress is of the same style as one of 
those in our last number, and the child on the left has a 
coat to correspond with that of the older lad. Hat of 
beaver, with bands of narrow velvet and a plume. 

Cur_pren’s Daess.—Young ladies of twelve and 
thirteen do not disdain in cities to show beneath the 
demi-long skirt, white muslin pantalettes, or trowsers, 
as our London correspondent invariably calls them. 
They are worn quite broad, and edged with scollops of 
needlework, with sometimes a sprig of embroidery in 
each Again they are quite plain, and finished by three 
rows of lace slightly full. The English thread lace is 
very suitable for this purpose, as it washes better than 
any other. Trowsers of this sort are also worn by lit- 
tle boys from three to five years old, with a very short 
skirt. Dresses, and small sacque of woolen plaids, 
dark green or blue, are most suitable for street dresses 
for the little fellows. Felt or beaver hats are still 
worn, trimmed with rows of embroidered velvet rib- 
bon, and turned up at the side with a small plume. 
All jackets for lads are rounded in front, to display 
the shirt-bosom; frills of fluted muslin, or very small 
square linen cambric collars for the throat, with a 
necktie of black Mantua ribbon, tied in a square or 
sailor’s knot. 


CHIT-CHAT—TROUSSEAU. 


Once more we are called upon by the exigencies of 
the season to give some hints on this all-absorbing sub- 
ject. We will suppose that the sea-side trip, or the 
visit to the Springs, has been successful. The young 
people are actually engaged, and the fair fiancée com- 
mences her consultations with milliners and dress- 
makers. She has shopped before expensively, but 
never with a carte blanche from papa. Now ‘“ the dear 
child must not be denied anything ;’’ and as they will 
be her last bills—unless the fashionable precedent of 
speedy separation is followed—it is not best to be too 
particular. The bridal robe, the party dresses, the 
travelifg dresses, and the weddiog bonnet, are ordered. 
Fifty dollars go for a handkerchief to hide the ex- 
pected tears and blushes; five hundred for the dress 
(of a truth, dear reader, it is no fabulous cost); one 
hundred and fifty for the veil—afterwards the scarf for 
dinner parties ;—and so on to the end of some thousand 
dollars, spent exclusively iv Amery. There is no other 
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name for it. Every one knows this is not an exag- 
gerated statement; and what woman will not acknow- 
ledge the truth of the following picture from a late 
nuinber of ‘* Copperfield ?”? 

“Yes! I am going to be married to Dora. Miss 
Lavinia and Miss Clarissa have given their consent, 
and, if ever song-birds were in a flutter, they are. Miss 
Lavinia, self-charged with the superintendence of my 
darling’s wardrobe, is constantly cutting out brown- 
paper cuirasses, and differing in opinion from a highly 
respectable young man, with a large bundle and a yard 
measure under his arm. A dressmaker, always stabbed 
in the breast with a needle and thread, boards and 
lodges in the house; and seems to me, eating, drinking, 
or sleeping, never to take her thimble off. They make 
a lay figure of my dear. They are always sending for 
her to come and try something on. We can’t be happy 
together for five minutes in the evening, but some in- 
trusive female knocks at the door, and says, ‘ Oh, if 
you please, Miss Dora, would you step up stairs?’’’ 

It is a European fashion, and, of course, must be fol- 
lowed. At a late fashionable wedding in Paris, the 
troussean was exhibited for a week in the show room 
of the milliner, and hundreds flocked to gaze upon the 
expensive dresses. We will copy one or two of the 
most elegant bridal costumes as described by our in- 
formant. 

1st. Dress of white Morton silk; skirt very full, and 
ornamented with five rows of lace finished at each end 
with bows of white satin. The corsage high on the 
back, but open in front nearly as low as the waist, 
edged round with a fall of lace running to a point in the 
front. Within the corsage a chemisette, composed of 
rows of lace falling downward, finished at the throat by 
a band of insertion, and an edging standing up. The 
sleeves are loose, demi-long, of the style called Mus- 
Wreath of orange blossoms, jessamine, and 
white roses. Bridal veil of Brussels net. 

2d. Evening dress of white satin. Skirt very full 
At the edges of the skirt one deep flounce of lace figured 
with gold, and headed by quilled satin ribbon. Ten 
narrower flounces inthe same style above it. The 
corsage is long, plain, and finished by draperies of lace, 
also figured with gold. Short sleeves, trimmed in the 
same way. White satin shoes. 

Another dress was fora young lady of rank, and com- 
posed of white satin also, the corsage half high, in the 
Louis Quinze style. The skirt entirely covered with 
rich Honiton lace, the upper flounce gathered in at the 
waist. Long scarf veil of Honiton lace, attached to the 
back part of the head by lilies of the valley and orange 
blossoms, the flowers slightly intermingling with the 
curls on each side the face. Bouquet de corsage, lil- 
ies of the valley and orange blossoms. The prayer- 
book intended for the bride was so splendidly decorated 
that it might fairly have been classed as an article of 
bijouterie; it was bound in pale blue velvet, richly 
ornamented with inlaid work of gold and silver. 

It is a question with us, and will be with any 
thoughtful reader, whether the happiness of this young 
countess was greater than that of the plain New Eng- 
land girl, whose friends arrange the simple white mus- 
lin dress she has, perhaps, fitted herself, and twine the 
fresh white roses gathered for the bridal in her rich 
brown hair. Domestic comfort, fortunately, does not 
depend on the variety of the wardrobe the bride brings 
to her new home, or the costliness of the dress which 
arrays her as she assumes the holiest relation in life. 

FasHION. 
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